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| tial supports of slavery. 
|| stables of the institution. . . 
|| for communities, when, under a generous impulse, 








NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 


-_ 


death, and an agreement with helk’ 
Ee" ‘ The free States are the guardians and essen. 
We are the jailers and con- 
. There is some excuse 





they espouse the cause of the oppressed in other States, 
and by force restore their rights ; but they are without 


\ excuse tm aiding other States in binding on men an 
|| unrighteous yoke. On this subject, OUR FATHERS, IN 


FRAMING THE CONSTITUTION, SWERVED FROM THB 
nicnt. We their children, at the end of half a cen- 
tury, see the path of duty more clearly than they, 


|| and must walk in it. To this point the public mind 


has long been tending, and the time has come for look« 
ing at it fully, dispassionately, and with manly and 
Christian resolution. . . . No blessing of the Union 
can be a compensation for taking-part in the enslaving 


| of our fellow-creatures ; nor ought this bond to be 
|| perpetuated, if experience shall demonstrate that it 


ean only continue through our participation in wrong 
doing. To this conviction the free States are tending.’ 
— Wituiam Extery Cuannine. 
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nEPUGE OF OPPRESSION. | 


XTRAVAGANCES OF ANTI-SLAVE- 
RY MEN. 

lent that the members of the New Eng- 

Sjavery Society regard themselves as the 

cen in America fit to represent the cause of 

They perch themselves on the highest 

~ of the tree of liberty, and pelt with stones 


THE E 


It ys OVI 
land Anti- 


nea iferent way by which they got up. 
se men appear to regard the federal union and 
* church as the 


qme tree inad 


wn A a 
emancipation. No man, not even Phil- 
ling himself, ever de livered a more eloquent and effee- 
use speceh against slavery than did Dr. Cheever, on 
Tuesday evening, in this city ; but because the Dr. 
MW nat a disunionist, and an apostate tothe 
he believes, they cannot regard 
him as a clear- ed and efficient friend of the 
dave. Having thus disposed of Dr. Cheever, the 
same parties, through the person of * Joseph A. 
Howland, of Worcester, proceed to denounce the 
Republican party as unworthy the support or coun- 
noanee of honest men. Who Mr, Howland is, we 
, nut the pleasure of knowing. He may bea 
wry wise man, & Very conscientious man, but we re- 
ard his resolutions as the crude embodiment of the 
tjowghts of a very bigoted, very foolish, and very 
weak man, Like an old Irish woman, he cannot 
make an argument, bat he can seold and sell fish. 
We gather from the reports of this Society (!) 
that itis losing ground, that its members are becom- 
jas year by year, but this fact appears only to 
those who remain into further extravagances, 
and the repetition, with additions, of the follies 
yhich they have advaneed from year to year, until 
the dry rot is honeyeombing the entire organization, 
od whieh, ina few years, will entirely decompose 
tie whole mass, It is melancholy to see saeh a bril- 
jisnt orator and excellent eitizen as Wendell Phillips 
frittering away his great gifts upon impracticavle 
ehemes. His anti-slavery does not hurt him—that 
tis which redeems the foolishness of his extrava- 
cance in his war against the charch and the Union 
{ the States. After a practical experience of a 
quarter of acentury, he oaght to have found out 
that the opinions he has yearby expressed have not 
done any thing to advance the anti-slavery caure. 
On the contrary, we believe that they have done 
much to retard the progress of anti-slavery senti- 
ment. [tis as much as anti-slavery men can do to 
nike headway against the power of the elavebolding 
interest; but when a class of men, comparatively 
swall in numbers and weak in peeuniary resources, 
undertake at one and the same time a sort of, triple 
cntract—to abolish slavery, dissolve the Union, and 
destroy the chureh—we may have respect for their 
courage, but we cannot highly estimate their com- 
won sense or their knowledge of mankind. 
One can hardly tell from reading the resolutions 
and speeches of these gentlemen, whether they hate 
‘church, slavery, or the Constitution the most 
fervently. That they are good haters, no one can 
ubt, and yet we have high authority for affirming 
that love and not hate is the best armor for a moral 
ued religious reformer to wear. No man was ever 
wnged from bad to good by scolding and hard 
words 
_ Mr. Phillips, Mr. Foster, Mr. Burleigh, and other 
lading men of the society, denounce every body and 


Christ 


» caus 


will not becom 


religion in whi 


rely 
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wery thing that does not square with their views. 


They profess to believe that every man who does not 


swbseribe to their Platform, and go in for the disse- 


lution of the Union and the downfall of the church, 
is false to humanity and the cause of freedom, This 
smere lunacy. It is not entitled to serious regard. 
But what do these gentlemen propose to do after the 


That ; 
Loion is dissolved, and the church destroyed? How } 


they to effect the abolition of slavery in the 
Swuithern States, when those States have become a 
‘reign nation? They would have neither the right 

r the power to interfere with either its domestic 
or foreign politics. 

Asan independent nation, it could open the African 
save trade, seize Cuba, fillibuster, and take posses- 
soa of the entire Gulf coast, and carve out of it one 

the most powerful slave empires the world has 

‘er seen ; and yet we would have no more right to 
aie re with its policy than we have with the plans 
England or Russia. “The dissolving of the Union 
Would add ten fold to the power of ‘slavery on this 
“alinent ; and that any man professing “to be an 
A te-slavery man should be laboring to destroy the 
. 1, now at this age of our Republic, when the 
“® States are becoming the repressive power, when 

¥ are ab ‘ut to get possession of the government, 
linge its policy from that of an aggressive and 
“erlal power to extend and support slavery, to 

* Whteh will use i. constitutional prerogatives to 
~ arage the spread of free institutions upon the 
uct tt to discourage everywhere the bar- 
oe tat man can hold property in his fellow 

: '* past our knowledge of either the laws of hu- 
» Morals, or politics. —Boston Atlas and Bee. 
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52 The crazy fanatics who are laboring to secure 
Die eae a slavery by abusing the Church, the 
teanern tet Aare. and every body who do not 
ith them, have been holding their annual 
tino, >” this city for two days past, and will con- 
ft edie - to-day. We have given a report 
mit owe an ma tough we are not sure that we do 
Mech share ee to our readers for occupying so 
Petially as the a ie of these fanatics, sag? 
Seneotyy he proceedings have consisted mainly of 

) eches from stereotyped speakers. The 
va thee ereenbly diversified yesterday, how- 
the Anti. at sie ot Stephen Ss. Foster to secede from 
taf heathy ‘auh Soviety, which does not progress 
teed. Mr Pe Y to keep pace with his headlong 






ved Spe 
NWenes w, 
ever, b 


itieal party oe threatens to establish a new po- 
to party aS - Political managers of the aboli- 
Barty, when ee: vasten to heal this breach, or their 
beats on, xt called into service, will look like 

‘tagged regiment.— Boston Journal. 
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ston Mercury says it is ‘ a piece of 
" audacity to say the Black Republican’ 
“ks to the overthrow of this Union.’ It 


‘Tees 
; — Would be fatal in every point of view 
Wald eek *pablicaniem. They know it well, and 
mld suen : Prevent it, if they had the power and 
tle stromene ee at the point of the sword. It is 
from i sf Cnion party in the country, not only 
the v2 and the dictate of self-preservation, but 
tttain 2 rnciples of consolidation which they en- 


EM Sn TT 
ing sient berontation or Arricans.—The follow- 
Resor “sement appears in the Richmond (Texas) 
*r of the 14th inst. :— 


Por Sole 
litehe | @-—Four hundred likely African negroes 
vil a upon the coast of fo. Said negroes 
thing hin “pon the most reasonable terms. One- 
then ee the remainder in one and two years 
x nd “oe cent. interest, : 
i information, inquire of C. K. C. 
‘ston, or L. R. G., Galvestor, hisses 


hats all others who attempt to climb the | 


two great obstacles to | 


Ghe Tibera 


tor. 


NEW ENGLAND 
ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 
The New England Anti-Slavery Convention of 1859 
assembled on Wednesday morning, May 25th, in 
Mercantile Hall, Summer st. Francis Jackson, Esq., 
| President of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, 
called the meeting to order. 

On motion, the following persons were chosen a 


| committee to nominate a suitable organization for the 

| Convention : 

| E. D. Draper, Hopedale; Elias Richards, Wey- 

| mouth ; Geo. W. Stacy, Milford; Jacob Leonard, 
East Bridgewater ; Samuel May, Jr., Boston; Moses 

| Wilmarth, Attleboro’ ; Frances H. Drake, Leominster. 

Daniel S. Whitney recited some original verses on 
slavery. 

‘The Committee on nominations reported the follow- 
ing list of officers, who were unanimously elected : 

For President—JOHN T. SARGENT, of Boston. 

Vice Presidents—Francis Jackson, Boston; Ed- 
mund Quincy, Dedham; John Bailey, Lynn; Ef- 
fingham L. Capron, Worcester; Ellis Allen, Med- 
field: Joshua Perry, Hanson; Andrew T. Foss, Man- 
| chester, N. H.; Leonard Chase, Milford, do.; James 
|B. Whitcomb, Brooklyn, Ct.; Alphonso R. Janes, 
| Providence, R. I.; Mahlon B. Linton, Bucks Co., 
| Penn. 

Secretaries—Samurni May, Jr., Cuas. K. Wurrrcs, 
Jos. A. How ann. 

Finance Committee—Eben. D. Draper, Sallie Hol- 
ley, Franees H. Drake, Sarah E, Wall, Reuben H. 
Ober,.Caroline F. Putnam, Elbridge Sprague. 

| Bugs Co itt Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Boston ; 

Wendell Phillips, do. ; Charles C. Burleigh, Plain- 
; field, Conm. ; Maria W. Chapman, Weymouth ; Eliza 
| Lee Follen, Brookline; Lydia Maria Child, Way- 
| land; Abby Kelley Foster, Worcester; Parker Pills- 
| bury, Concord, N. H.; Charles L. Remond, Salem ; 
Stephen S. Foster, Worcester ; Andrew T, Foss, Man- 
chester, N. H. 

Mr. Sargent, on taking the chair, said that he did 
so in coniormity with his desire that all gentlemen of 
his profession should put themselves inside of this 
movement, and not stand outside of it. He did not 
| admire the invidious position taken by those who an- 
‘nounced themselves as Christian anti-slavery men, 
He was satisfied with such anti-slavery as that of 
Mr. Gazrison, such orthodoxy as that of Wendell 
Phillips, and such Christianity as tha: of Theodore 
Parker.. (Applause:) 

He closed by annowncing Mr. Remond as the first 
speaker. . 
| Carters Lenox ,Remonp said he: hoped there 
| would be little said in this meeting of slavery in gen- 
|eral, but rather of slaveholders in particular. He 
| differed from Mr. Garrison and other friends of the 
cause in regard to the satisfaction which should be 
| felt relative to the position of Massachusetts towards 
| anti-slavery and towards slavery. Asa colored man, 
| he had nothing but detestation and execrations for the 
| spirit prevailing, even now, in Massachusetts and 
throughout the North, against the colored man. The 
| position of influence and popularity held by Dr. Ne- 








| hemiah Adams in the city of Boston shows that 
| the slave can have no hope from the religion of 
| this city; and the position held by James Buchanan 
iu the country at large shows that the slave can ex- 
pect neither favor nor justice from the government. 

Wenpett Purturrs offered the following Resolu- 
tion : e 

Resolved, That cordially as we welcome, and pro- 
foundly as we appreciate the eloquent. and hearty 
protest Dr. Cheever is making against our great na- 
| tional sin—though feeling as we do that no lips are 
| more nearly inspired than his, in rebuking the sin 
| of slaveholding, we still deem his position as eon- 
{nected with the American Church as disastrous— 
tending to neutralize every word he utters—that we 
cannot regard him as a clear-sighted and efficient 
friend of the slave ; and we take this occasion to ex- 
| press our hope, that no dollar of foreign or domestic 
| aid will be given him until he cuts loose from all con- 
| nection with a Church which is a brotherhood of 
| thieves, and the bulwark of the slave system. 

Mr. Phillips spoke at some length in support of 
this resolution, adducing arguments to show that 
the Church had lost its only favorable opportunity 
to relieve what humanity required of it, and that 
now adhesion to it was traitorous, and inimical to 
anti-slavery principles. The man, he said, who had 
been truly impressed with the divinity and goodness 
and love of God, will just as surely respond to the 
cause of temperance and humanity and justice and 
anti-slavery, as the infant child in its mother’s lap will 
recognize and respond to the smile which it sees 
upon her face. 

[We hope that a more extended report of Mr. Phil- 

' lips’s remarks on this important resolution will appear 
| hereafter. ] 
Mr. Garrison, explaining that his voice would not 
allow him to make a speech, introduced to the audi- 
'ence one who had just made the inquiry of him 
| whether there was opportunity and permission on this 
| platform to state the other side. 

The President said that was the very object and 
purpose of the Convention. 

Mr. Hutcurns, of Danielsonville, Conn., said— 

History tells us that Alexander was passing by 
Diogenes in his tub, and that the cynic philosopher 
| being asked if he had any request to make of the 
| king, and answering that he only wished him to get 
| out of his sunshine, the conqueror of the world said— 
|*IfI were not Alexander, I would be Diogenes.’ 

I would say, if I were not a friend of the Constitu- 
tion and the religion of my country, I would be a 
Garrisonian abolitionist. The greatest fault I find 
with you is, that you tqll such an everlasting quan- 
tity of everlasting truth. But I cannot quite go with 
you. I wish more particularly to speak of Dr. Chee- 
ver, and his present position to the Anti-Slavery 
question. 

Is it true that Dr. Cheever will soon approximate 
to the position of this platform, of not believing in 
the religion of this country? I cannot believe it. 











- If I believed the religion of this country was so We did not get the Liberty bill passed this year; 
| vile, I would take a bee-line for the wildernéas: r but it is no small indication of the progress of our 


would turn hermit—I would turn misanthrope. But 
| I do not believe it; and I see at present the best pros- | 
| pect of usefulness in praying with the Orthodox 
|Chureh, and voting with the Republican party ;— 
|at the same time, I must confess that there is far 
|too much in both which warrants the severe denun- 
'ciations of your Convention. 


Jos. A. Howtanp said— 


} 

| Mr. Hutchins objects that our view of the Consti- 
|tution is wrong; that we hold it to be pro-slavery, | 
| while he holds it to be anti-slavery. Now, where 
| does Mr. Hutchins act, and where is his demon- | 
| stration of his view of the Constitution? Why, he 
| acts with a pro-slavery party, a party who believes | 
|the Constitution to be pro-slavery, and who avow | 
| their determination to execute it as such, whenever | 
| and wherever they get possession of the power so to 
;do. And now he comes to us, and asks us to join 
with him in the support of the same party, in order | 


that all abolitionists may work harmoniously together. | 
Mr. President, we cannot do it! We must, in fidel- | 
|ity to the slave, withdraw our support from all pro- 
| slavery governments and parties, and we call on our 
friend to join with us in seeking the overthrow of | 
the government and the parties who hold the slave in 
his chains. And while our friend stands as he does, | 
we charge upon him greater guilt than that of those | 
| who, believing in a pro-slavery Constitution, execute | 
| it in accordance with their belief, while our friend does | 
| the same wickedness in violation of his avowed belief. | 
| And so, too, our friend ‘professes to be a friend of the | 
slave, while he continues in membership with and_ 
|support of the American Church, which is the bul- | 





| wark of American slavery. He asks us to join him, friend Foster, but only to say that I totally dissent | 
from the opinion he hag expressed in regard to the | 


We beg to be excused. We do not like their course | 
or their company. 

He says, that if he believed with us, he must take | 
a bee-line for the wilderness, in order to be clear of | 
complicity with the Church and government. We 
do not accept that view.. We hold the right and 
duty to stay here, as honest men, trying to make the | 
rest true to humanity ; but if our friend cannot stay 


ness than to retain his wicked complicity. We do; 
not need or choose to go. 

Sreruen S. Fosrensaid—My friend Mr. pai 
in the resolution he just now read, has given the ma- 
jor key to this Convention. I like it much, I wish 
to give the minor key in the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That any. political party which, like. 
the Republican. party, avows the purpose to tolerate | 
slavery wherever it exists under State jurisdiction, | 
is essentially and radically pro-slavery, and, as such, 
deserves and will receive the heart-felt execrations of | 
every true and intelligent lover of liberty. | 

Resolved, That we have neither respect for the 
judgment nor confidence in the integrity of those’ 
professed abolitionists who, at this late day, continue | 
to give their countenance and support to such a party, 
knowing, as every intelligent man must, that to sup- 
port a party which sustains slavery is to make him- 
self a participant in its crimes. 

The merchant, on New Year's day, takes an ac- 
count of his stock, and balances his books. This is 
our New Year's day, and. it is our business now to'as- 
certain whether we have been advancing or retrogra- 
ding. 

Mr. Foster spoke at length, and with great energy, 
in regard to anti-slavery principles, methods and 
prospects. He admitted the general diffusion and 
spread of anti-slavery sentiment in the community, 
but argued that the number was not increasing, but, 
on the other hand, diminishing, of men who refused 
to have no connection or complicity with slavery in | 
any wise, either in Church or in State. He thought | 
the whole philosophy of the anti-slavery movement 
was wrong, and proceeded to expound what he deem- 
ed a truer and better philosophy. 

Mr. Puriurrs replied : 

Iam glad that Mr. Foster has made-this speech, | 
with a large vart of which I agree. With one senti- 
ment of his, however, I differ, and that is where he, 





I de not so regard it. Differ we must, and it is the’ 
life of our cause that this perfect freedom ot thought 


agree. : 

Charles V. occupied himself, in the monastery to | 
which he retired after his abdication, in trying to make | 
fifty clocks keep uniform time. He failed, of course ; | 
and this failure set him to thinking how much more) 
impossible the task would be to establish uniformity | 
among the thoughts and actions of men. 

These diffences of opinion show that we are alive. | 
They will always continue. They are neither to be 
feared nor deprecated. 

Mr. Foster says that no new abolitionists are’ 
made. How does he know it? He cannot know this. | 
No man can know it. 

Mr. Abbott Lawrence, some years since, when he 
was a candidate for Congress from this city, and on | 
the high road to the United States Senate, was wait- 
'ed on by Francis Jackson.and others of the anti-sla- 
i very men of this city, with a request to present the 
anti-slavery petitions. So little progress had anti- 
slavery then made, that Mr. Lawrence could afford to 
slight the men and their request. 

To-day, the Senator of Massachusetts sits among 
you in this audience. Why does he come here? and 
what does his presence indicate, but the mighty on- 
ward strides which this cause has taken ? 

Mrs. Anpy Kexiey Foster rose to explain that Mr. 
Phillips was not correctly representing Mr. Foster’s 
argument, who had not by any means said that no 
anti-slavery progress had been made, but that con- 
verts to our cause were not now made as in former 
years. 


Mr. Purviies proceeded: I had not forgotten the 
positions of Mr. Foster, and am considering them, in 
turn. Now I must say that our friend Stephen 8. 
Foster is too orthodox for me. He believes not only in 
instantaneous conversion, bat in a man being 21 years 
old as soon as he is born. I believe in a different 
process—first the blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear. ; 








| Cheever. 


cause, that, with such opposition as is encountered, 
with such treachery and desertion of those who should 
have been its friends, it was defeated in the House of 
Representatives by a majority of three votes only. 

If there has been this great change in the anti-sla- 


very sentiment of the country, is it not proof of a 


growth, in the general mind and conscience of the na- 


tion, which not only should keep us from anything 


| like despair, but animate us with the highest encour- 


agement for the future? It has been charged against 


Dr. Cheever and Henry Ward Beecher that they will | 


not stand upon our platform, nor unite with us in any 
anti-slavery effort whatever. But it was a noticeable 
thing, in our late meetings in New York, that there 
came upon our platform there, to express their respect 
and hearty sympathy for our movement, two young 


men,one a near friend of Henry Ward Beecher, ason of | 
his pulpit, the other, a right hand supporter and friend | 


of the Pastor of the Church of the Puritans, Dr. 
I refer to Mr. Turopore Tritton, now of 
the New York Independent, and Mr. Epwarp Git- 
BERTe 

We cannot expect to make converts to our ideas 
immediately. With the tremendous, weight of influ- 


ence brought to bear against them, on every hand, it | 


is impossible that we should have it. But, on all 
sides, we see evidence that there is a marked change 
in public opinion on slavery. 

Why doI except to Henry Ward Beecher? Be- 
cause he stands in his pulpit, afraid or unwilling to ap- 
ply to the sin of slavery the same measure that he ap- 
plies to other sins, 

Mr. Garrison said, Ido not rise to reply to my 


retrogression of our cause. 
indicate that ‘now is the winter of our discontent 
made glorious summer.’ Our cause is now forced 
upon public attention in every department of business, 
politics, literature and religion ; now the slave is seen 


by everybody, and cannot be put down. Banquo's 


All the signs of the times | 


their peculiar theology, and they were sincere in hold- | all for American liberty and independence which the 
| ing to it, however mistaken they might be in it. And j whitest of his fellow-countrymen could boast of hav. 


; We are not to expect them to lay aside at once their ing done. 
| views on these to them essential points, in order to there, also, because he thought that whenever and 


} 


(Loud applause.) He took pride in being 


| labor with us, whom they esteem as infidels. If they | wherever a colored man should have the opportunity 
will work for the slave at all, let them work in their | of placing the position of his oppressors fairly before 
,; own way, and let us not criticise them uncharitably. | the people, he should take advantage of it, 


| We want to convert men, and to do it thoroughly and | 


} completely ; but it is a progressive work. Let us la- 


If I had but one reason, said Mr. R., why I con- 
, sented to appear here, it was because, at this moment, 


bor faithfully, and take what courage we can from the | I believe it belongs to the colored man in this country 
} 
, hopeful appearance of the cause, and the gain that to say, that his lot is a common one with every white 


| shows itself in the position of these men. 


Parker Pittspvuny said he mainly agreed with S. 
8. Foster in his criticisms, and cid not think with Mr. 

Hassall that our criticisms are too harsh or uncharita- 
| ble. He thought Dr. Cheever open to all that had becn 
| said of him. He (Dr. C.) denounced the sin of slavery, 
‘ and the Church that sustained it, blistering his tongue 
| with the bitterness of his maledictions; but still he 
| denounced and cursed our policy, while he fraternized 
} with the men who, by his own showing, were the 

slaves’ worst enemies. Dr. Nehemiah Adams never 

did the Anti-Slavery cause any harm ; he cannot do 
itany; he may do it good; he is just in the position 
| where the wrath of man shall praise God. But Dr. 
' Cheever can and does do the cause much harm, and 


| is in the most harmful position of any man with whom 
| We must cope; and yet our Standard commends Dr. 
Cheever as a sound abolitionist, worthy the confidence 
}and support of the friends of the slave. I do not 
| agree with Mr. Foster in his belief that we are not 
| progressing, and as to the number of converts or 
| accessiona, Mr. Foss has disposed of that matter sat- 
| isfactorily—and I need not enter upon that point. 

| We are asked to be friendly to the Republican 
party, and yet what is that but the white man’s par- 
ty? When have they extended the right of suffrage 
| to the colored man? On the other hand, they have, 
'in many States where they had a preponderance, by 
| deliberate action denied the right of suffrage to the 
| colored man, and enacted fully the Dred Scott deci- 
| sion. 
Mr. Pillsbury then went farther into criticism of 


{man north of the Potomac river; and if you ask me 
| who are my clients, I think I may answer, ‘Every 
{man north of Mason and Dixon’s line, without refer- 
|ence to his complexion.’ I have read in the newspa- 
‘pers, that one or two distinguished men of this city 
| Propose to spend the coming summer in Europe. 
| Born in Boston, educated at Harvard, having beew 
| dandled in the lap of Massachusetts favor and Massa- 
chusetts popularity, they are about to travel in Eu- 
rope, among despotisms, monarchies, aristocracies and 
| oligarchies ; and I trust in God they may learn, as 
they travel in those countries, that it is an everlasting 
| disgrace that on the soil on which they were born, no 
{man of color can stand, and be considered free. If 
| they shall Jearn no more than this, I will wish them 
| @ pleasant and prosperous tour; and unless they shall 
learn this, 1 hope they will come back, and have the 
| same padlock put upon their lips that is put upon men 
; south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
Our friend Mr. Garrison was reading a resolution 
} when I came in, which looks to a dissolution of the 
| Union of these States. I pray to God that he may 
| live long enough to see that event transpire, if it is 
| the only thing that can lead to the freedom of this 
country. I took up a paper only three days ago, and 
(I read that a public meeting had been held in the 
| State of Mississippi, in which it was resolved, that in 
‘the event of a Northern man, with Northern princi- 
| ples, being elected to the Presidential office in 1860,the 
safety, the welfare, and the honor of the Southern 
| States will demand that they immediately secede. I 
| want to ask this large audience, Mr. Chairman, through 


ghost sits in the Tract Society, sits in the Bible So. | the position of the Republican party and some of its | You, Supposing the citizens of Boston should call a meet- 


as an honest man, he had better flee to the wilder- ciety, sits in the Sunday School Union, sits in the | 
Missionary Board, sits in the Representatives hall and | 


lu the Senate chamber. Encouragement, not dis- 
couragement, is seen on every hand, and all the as- 
pects of society show a movement of advance towards 
the position we hold. 

Remember that there must be degrees of light, de- 
grees of progress, degrees of position, We ourselves 
advanced by steps, and we cannot expect others to go 
otherwise. However far short of our ground Dr. 


Cheever or Henry Ward Beecher may stand, if they | ¢#¥s¢ in all its various aspects, and in reply to the| 
| should go to the South, we know very well that they | 


would be regarded and treated as enemies by the 
slaveholders, and their lives imperilled. 

Mr. May gave notices of succeeding sessions,—and 
the Convention adjourned to 2 1-2 o’clock, P. M. 

Wepnespay AFrreRNoon, 

The meeting was called to order by the President, 

and was opened by singing a hymn, commencing 
*Come from your farms, ye yeomen brave.’ 

The Nominating Committee made a further report, 
which was accepted and adopted. 

Mr. Remond and Mr. Foster made some remarks 
upon the discussions of the forenoon, and in explana- 
tion thereof. 

A. T. Foss said that he had been very much im- 
pressed with seeing a colored man collecting money 


son, and he inquired of himself, ‘In what age of the 
world do I live? and what is the religion of this 
e.-% 


most prominent advocates and friends. 

| Rev. Mr. Ames, of Minnesota, made an amusing 
| speech, saying that we ought to love the black man, 
and the white man too, but especially the green man, 
who wanted to be right, but didn’t know how. There 
\ ought to be charity towards such, and not. too much 
| Severe and uncharitable criticism towards those who 
| did not stand on this platform. 

C. C. Burieren spoke of the cheering signs of the 


position*of Mr. Foster that we were losing ground, 
‘and also in reply to some of Mr. Foster's and Mr. 
| Pilisbury’s, as he thought, too severe criticism of the 
Republican party, saying that he did not believe that 
| the success of that party was the success of the Anti- 
| Slavery cause, but he believed its triumph would 
{ : 

| promote the final triumph of freedom. 


After a brief discussion, whether the question should 
be taken, or not, at this time, upon the resolutions 
| now before the Convention, without coming to any 


{ decision, the Convention adjourned to meet at half- } 


past 7 o’clock, in Music Hatt. 


EventnG Sxssion, 

The evening session of the Convention was held at 
the Music Hall. One of thé most magnificent gath- 
erings ever assembled together in the city, for any ob- 

| ject, filled the hall to. overflowing. It was certainly 


| in the andience to buy the body and soul of his own | the largest audience ever collected in response to a 


| call from the Massachusetts or New England Anti- 
Slavery Society, and, in view of the many other meet- 
ings held on the same evening, evineed a degree of 


A religion that allows men to be bought and sold, | interest in the cause, on the part of the public, as un- 
to be articles of property, cannot be the Christian re- | expected as it was most gratifying. 


ligion, and is not a religion that I love, or wish to } 


fraternize with, even if it merely looks on passively to | 
see this wickedness done. 


Semething has been said of Dr. Cheever and Mr. | 


Beecher. Well, where do they stand? They talk 


| 
well upon this question, but in act or position they 
} 


are with the American Church, sustaining a religion { 


whose priests tell us falsely, every Sunday, that this 


‘The meeting was called to order by the President, 
Rev. Joun T. Sarcent, .at twenty minutes before 


| eight o’clock, and the exercises opened with the sing- | 


| ing of the familiar anti-slavery hymn commencing— 


* Hark! a voice from Heaven proclaiming 
Comfort to the mourning slave.’ 


Mr. Garrison, whose appearance was greeted with 


speaks of these differences of opinion as quarreling. | that deals in the bodies and souls of men—a religion | epplause, then read the following resolutions : 


Resolved, That we renew our testimony against the 


is a land where every man sits under his own vine and | 4 merican Union, as a sinful alliance with oppressors, 


i 


wicked religion, and are in a position of antagonism 
to the cause and interests of the slave, whatever their | 
professions and claims, the more they appear to be | 
anti-slavery, wlile in this false position, the more 
dangerous is their influence, and the greater the ob- 
stacle they present to the onward progress of the cause | 
of the slave. 

And here I agree heartily and fully with our friend 
Foster; but in the position that he took, that we are 
losing ground, I do not agree with him at all. 


should exist. You may as well expect our Saces all fig-tree, while they know that four millions of people | which gives strength to the slave system, implicates 
to look alike, as our minds and our spéech precisely to jy this land are not allowed to have vines and fig- | ghe North in the guilt of slaveholding, has already in- 
| trees. And these men who sustain such a false and | guced deep moral, religious, and political corruption, 


and almost measureléss servility to the slave power 
among the Northern people; and, as it has made the 
sin of slavery national, threatens to involve the whole 


| nation in the retributive ruin which must come upon 
all who persist in its perpetuation, as sure as God is | ed by such means. I believe American slavery will 


just, and His justice will not sleep forever. 
Resolved, That in the words of the late lamented 


ing to-morrow, and resolve, that in the event ofa 
| Southern man, with Southern principles, being elected 
| to the Presidential office, this State will secede, how 
| would the State of Mississippi receive it? Now,I am 
[here to ask, that the ,non-slaveholding States shall 
‘dare to do, and write, and publish, and resolve, in be- 
| half of freedom, as the slaveholders dare to act and 
| resolve in behalf of slavery. (Applause.) We need 
do nothing more, Our fanaticism, our infidelity, our 
| rebellion, (may I say ?) consists in this. 

The time has been, Mr. Chairman, when a colored 
| man could scarcely look a white man in the face with- 


{ 


| out trembling, owing to his education and experience. 


|I am not here to boast; but I may say, in view of 
what I have seen and heard during the last five years, 
}as I said in the Representatives’ Hall a few months 
ago, that our lot is a common one, and the sooner we 
{shall so regard it, and buckle on our knapsacks and 
| shoulder our muskets, and resolve that we will be 
| free, the better for you as well as for me. The dis- 
} grace that once rested upon the head of the black 
man, now hovers over the head of every man and 
woman whom I have the honor to address this even- 
jing, just in proportion as they shall dare to stand 
}erect before the oligarchy of slaveholders in the 
Southern portion of our country ; and God hasten the 
day when not only Music Hall, but every other hall 
\in the city of Boston, the Athens of America, shall be 
made redolent and eloquent with tones that shall 
(speak, as man has never before spoken in this country, 
\ for the cause of universal freedom. If the result of 
| that speaking must be bloodshed, be it so! If it must 
| be the dissolution of the Union, be itso! If it must 
be that we must walk over or through the American 
'Church, be itso! The time has come when, if you 
|} value your own freedom, James Buchanan must be 
hung in effigy, and such men as Dr. Nehemiah Adams 
} must be put in the pillory of public disgrace and con- 
tempt; and then Massachusctts will cease to be a hiss- 
ing and a byword in every other country, 
In conclusion, Mr. Remond said :—Mr. Chairman, 
I did not rise to make a speech. I told you, when I 
rose, that I had neither the strength nor the disposi- 
tion; and I shall take my seat, with the simple decla- 
ration, once for ali, that I entertain for those who oc- 
cupy this platform a regard which I am not able to 
describe ; and notwithstanding all that has been said 
by my friend Stephen 8S. Foster to day, in another 
| place, calculated to discourage us, I believe that this 
movement is the only possible one to effect the peace- 
able emancipation of the slave. I admit, that my 
hopes are not strong that the slave will be emancipat- 








‘ 





{go down in blood. I am not only prepared to see it, 
| but I long for the time to come, for I believe it will 


, Judge Jay, the Union is ‘a most grievous moral curse be a retribution that the American people deserve, 
| to the American people; to the people of the South, | and ic will be a lesson by which those who come after 
I do ) by fostering, strengthening, and extending an iniqui- | thera will not fail to profit. 

not believe it. He says that we are losing in num- | tous and baneful*institution ; to the millions among | 


The President then announced as the next speaker 


bers. Ido not believe that either. Many joined us | us, of African descent, by riveting the chains of the | Cuantes C. Burteian, of Connecticut. (Loud ap- 


ostensibly in the outset, who, appearing to receive | }o,dman and deepening the degradation of the free- | plause. ) 


the word gladly, showed in the end that the seed had | 
fallen on stony ground, or by the way side, or among 
thorns, and so had been apparently lost, but not real- | 


man; to the people of the Free States, by tempt- 
ing them to trample under foot the obligations 
of truth, justice, and humanity, for those wages of 


SPEECH OF C. C. BURLEIGH. 
Mr. Cuatnman,—The resolutions which have been 
jread here this evening have announced the faith of 


ly, for they were never fully with us—they were but | iniquity with which the Federal Government rewards | the advocates of the Anti-Slavery cause in the doc- 


the chaff which a good agriculturist always blows out | 
from the wheat, and has a larger pile of chaff than of | 


apostates to liberty and righteousness.’ 
Resolved, therefore, That in the name of freedom, 


trine of disunior. Something has been said to-day, 
| by some of the speakers to whom a portion of this au- 


wheat ; but it is no loss, but a gain, to be rid of it. | of justice, of humanity, of manly self-respect, of duty | dience have listened, about the relative position of our 
We need sifting, and I am glad that we get it. When | t> man and to God, we call upon all who value these | cause at different periods of its history. I think the 
we started, we had of necessity a large amount of ap- | sscred names, to repudiate at once the accursed com- | manner in which the reading of those resolutions was 


parent grain, but now we are sifted, and have blown | 
off a great deal of chaff, and have but 8 small pile ot | 
wheat. We ought to be glad of it, and not to re- | 
pine, for what we have is wheat, sound and plump. | 
And we have never lost or shall lose any kernels oi 
that, but shall always gain. ® 

8. Mrrcnevt, of Maine, offered a resolution de- 
nouncing all sects, parties, constitutions and govern- 
ments on the fave of the earth, and was proceeding 
to make a speech in favor of the same, when he was 
called to order, and suspended his remarks. 

Rev. R. 8. HAssaxt, of Haverhill, said he liked the 
criticism of the Anti-Slavery platform, though at 
times he thought it too severe and quite unjust, and 
he did not like to have such men as Cheever and 
Beecher classed with the slaveholders. They had 





pact and wrong, and, as the essential means of wash- 
ing their own hands clean from the blood of the slave, 
to adopt in word and deed the motto, * No Union with 
Slaveholders.’ 
The resolutions were received with loud applause. 
SPEECH OF C. L. REMOND. 

Cuartes Lenox Remonp was the first speaker. He 
was warmly cheered as he took his place upon the 
platform. He said he felt some pride in coming up- 
on that platform, before that large and intelligent as- 
sembly, because his appearance, under such circum- 
stances, was the exception, and not the general rule, 
because he was happy to be recognized among the 
number who dare regard man as a man, irrespective 
of accidental or incidental circumstances, and because 
he could point to black men who had done and dared 


| received is an emphatic answer to any doubt, if doubt 
is any where entertained, as to the fact of our having 
made progress towards the end we aim at. The time 
was, and that not long ago, when the cement 
of a purpose to advocate disunion would have called 
forth not applause, as those resolutions called forth to- 
night, but hisses and groans. To-night we stand be- 
fore you as the open advocates of a dissolution of a 
Union which binds the living limbs of freedom to the 
dead and decaying corpse of slavery ; we stand before 
you as the open advocates 6f the sundering of that 
tie by whieh the North is implicated in the crime of 
Southern slavery; and the announcement that we 
come with this purpose calls forth no expression of 
disapproval, no voice of condemnation, but, so far as a 
response is given at all, it is the response of approba- 
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tion. Why is this? Because we have shown, in the 
prosecution of this enterprise, that the Union is 60 
stained with the blood of the slave, is so blackened 
with immorality and crime, as to make reasonable the 
demand which we put forth for its dissolution. Or, 
if this is not acknowledged at once by the great ma- 
jority of the peuple, yet it is acknowledged that we 
have, at all events, presumptive evidence in favor of 
the position, ground enough to justify reasonable men 
and moderate men in entertaining the question 
whether the Union shall be dissolved or not. 

We have pressed upon the people the reasons for 
this demand, until they have come to feel that there 
are reasons for it. At first, it was taken for granteds 
thatthe demand was utterly unreasonable, that nothing 
could be said in its behalf, and that to make it was 
proof conclusive of fanaticism, and traitorous senti- 
ments and treasonable designs. Now, even those who 
tell us that they see no necessity for a dissolution of 
the Union, not unfrequently qualify the declaration 
by saying— If we looked at the position of the North 
as you looked at it, if we regarded the North as so im- 
plicated in slavery as you affirm it to be, then we 
should agree with you. If there can be no Union but 
on condition of Northern complicity with slavery, if 
there can be no Union but on condition of the surren- 
der of Northern freedom, under all circumstances, to 
the domination of the Slave Power, then, says the man 
who sits in the Governor’s chair of Massachusetts to- 
day, ‘Let the Union slide.’ (Cheers.) We are glad 
that a man in a conspicuous political position should 
be willing to say so much ; but we say a little more 
than that. We say, that if there can be no Union 
without complicity with slaveholding, then not only 
‘let the Union slide,’ but give it one strong push to 
make it ‘slide.’ See to it that such a Union be not 
tolerated among honest men, among mon who recog- 
nize the obligation of the great Law of Love,—the 
duty of doing unto cthers as we would have others do 





unto us. : 

It is not my purpose, just at the present time, to 
argue the question “of disunionj in the length and 
breadth of that argument; but I have alluded to the 
response that not unfrequently meets us If we 
thought as you think concerning the relations of the 
North, under this Union, to slavery, then we should 
agree with you, that the Union ought to be dissolved. 
That seems to me a necessary conelusion in the minds | 
of honest and honorable men, in the minds of men 
who recognize the truth of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. If aman have a right to liberty, if we are 
beund to do to others as we would have others do to us, 
and if millions of our fellow-men are crushed into the 
mire of chattelism by the weight of this American 
Union, then it is our duty before God, then it is our 





duty in the presence of a gazing world, watching for 
evidence of our consistency with our professions, then } 
it is our Guty before the judgment bar of our own 

consciences, then it is our duty to the slave, appealing 

to us from the very depth of his misery—all the more 

eloquently because his appeal is mute, for he cannot 

give it voice—it is our duty to assail that Union, with 

all the energy which we would impart to that assault 

if the chains were clanking upon our limbs, and we 

knew the rivets were fastened there by the power of 
the Union. 

Now, when men come to me and say, ‘If I looked 
upon the Union as you do; if believed that, by reason 
of it, the North is actually holding the slave in his 
chains, putting off the day of deliverance, strengthen- 
ing the arm of the oppressor, then I would say, down 
with the Union! then I would adopt your motto of 
‘No Union with Slaveholders!’—when men speak 
thus to me, I ask them, ‘What reason have you to 
give me against the allegation that this Union is rivet- 
ting the chains of the slave, and that the North, by 
reason of its continuance in the Union, by reason of 
its continual reiteration of its oaths to the Constitu- 
tion, which is the bond of Union, is slaveholding ?’ 
And men say, some this, and some that, and some the 
other. One class says to me—* I think that the Con- 
stitution is really anti-slavery. I believe that if it 
were rightly interpreted, if it were carried out in ac- 
cordance with its original intention, and the plain 
meaning of its words, it would sweep slavery from the 
land at once. So I still remain in the Union, in order 
to get that power by which I can put the government 
into the hands of men who believe that slavery is con- 
trary to the Constitution, and who will embody that 
belief in the administration of the government.’ Now, 
to that class, my answer is brief, and, it seems to me, 
conclusive: ‘You and I stand upon thesame ground, 
for we both believe in repudiating a Union which 
recognizes slavery. If I refuse to sustain that Union, 
by refusing to swear allegiance to that Constitution, 
by refusing to give my vote to elevate men into offices 
in which they will use their power to perpetuate sla- 
very, then I am directly assailing the existing Union. 
If you, on the other hand, give such interpretation to 
the Constitution as will make its administration death 
to slavery, you are assailing the existing Union ; for 
we all know that the Union, which és between the 
North and the South, between those who call them- 
selves freemen here, and slaveholders there, is a Union 
conditioned upon participation in slaveholding, and 
that the slaveholders have repeatedly declared their 
determination not to consent to any other Union than 
that. You come, then, to the same conclusion that I 
come. The moment you attempt to enforce the Con- 
stitution as an anti-slavery instrument, that instant 
you have broken the bond of Union: you have, in 
act, violated the condition on which the South con- 
tinues to be in it, and have tendered to the South the 
alternative, either to accept what is to her a new com- 
pact of Union, upon anti-slavery grounds, or to go 
out of this Union. 

Then there is another class of persons who say, ‘ We 
do not mean to do those things which the Constitu- 
tion, according to your interpretation of it, requires. 
We believe that we have a right to do what God en- 
joins upon us, even if the Constitution forbids the 
doing of it.’ Perhaps they do not always distinctly 
put the proposition in those words, but it comes to 
that at last. For example, I tell them—‘ You, under 
the Constitution, not only as I interpret it, but as all 
the Courts, State and National. interpret it, as the 
legislatures and executives of all the States and of the 
nation interpret it,—the Constitution,.so interpreted, 
requires you to give back the runaway slave to his 
master; requires you, at the command of the kidnap- 
per, to become the kidnapper’s bloodhound, to howl 
upon the track of the human prey ;'—and the answer 
is—‘ It is so, according to the letter and to customary 
interpretation, but we do not mean to dothat. If the 
slave comes into our neighborhood, he is safe from his 
pursuer.’ -How many times have I heard that in 
Hampshire, in Berkshire, along the borders of the 
Connecticut, down to the sands of Barnstable! That 
is the response I hear everywhere when I am urging 
the dissolution of this guilty compact with the oppres- 
sor. They say, ‘The Constitution is a good thing in 
many particulars.” They say, as a man said to me to- 
day, ‘ Let us take what there is good in it, and make 
the most of it, and let the rest go.” Now, I do not 
believe in that way of dealing with the South, and I 
do not believe we can deal with it so. I believe, if we 
take the Constitution for what it claims to be, the su- 
preme law of the land, we take the whole, and cannot 
lets part of it go, and yet claim the benefits and 
guarantees of the other part. But, waiving this ob- 
jection, I wish to meet those who assume this posi- 
tion upon their own ground. I say to them— You 
believe that it is right to refuse obedience to this part 
of the Constitution ; you feel that it would be an out- 
rage upon universal humanity to turn slave-catchers 
here upon the soil of Massachusetts. With Bunker 
Hill looking down upon you, with the echoes of Fan- 
euil Hall ringing in your ears, with all the memories 
of the revolutionary period, and with all the deeds 
of the Pilgrim Fathers calling upon you, like ghosts 
of the buried past, you know it would be sacrilege to 


’ 





| 





turn slaye-catchers upon the soil of Massachusetts, to 





enforce @ statute, claiming to be constitutional, which 
would stain every inch of Massachusetts soil with the 
blood of the slave. For, mark you! no discrimina- 
tion is possible, in doing an act according to law and 
the Constitution, between the actual doers of it, whose 
hands take hold upon the deed, and the great mass of 
citizens who stand behind, and give vigor to those 
grasping hands, It was not the United States Com-' 
missioner nor the United States Marshal that clutched 
the throat of Anthony Burns, and strangled the life of 
freedom out of his body. It was the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts,—it was the United States of Amer- 
ica, including the Commonwealth of Massachusetts ; 
and every nan who participated in that outrage upon 
Anthony Burns would have been a kidnapper, and 
been legally liable to be consigned to the penitentiary, 
had not the people of Massachusetts breathed vitality 
into the legal authority by which the deed was done, 
and made Marshal Freeman and Commissioner Loring 
their representatives in the doing of it. That is the 
legal aspect of the case; and yet you tell me that, 
as an individual men, you shrink from doing such a 
deed—that you are earnestly opposed to the doing of 


the impatience of the audience to hear Mr. Phillips 
was manifested in a somewhat disorderly manner; 
and Mr. Burleigh, pausing in his train of remark, ad- 
ministered a severe rebuke to those who so far forgot 
the position in which they stood, as the guests of the 
Anti-Siavery Society, and the dictates of good man- 
ners, as to undertake to decide for themselves what 
dish should be set before them. It was not, he said, 
a personal question with him, bat a matter of princi- 
ple, and he should stand upon that platform until the 
hand upon the dial announced midnight, before he 
would leave the train of remark he had proposed to 
himself unfinished. The audience then became quiet 
and Mr. Burleigh proceeded without interruption, and 
concluded his able and argumentative speech with 
loud applause. 


SPEECH OF WENDELL PHILLIPS, ESQ. 
Loud calls were then made for Mr. Phillips, who, 
on coming forward, was greeted with the most enthu- 
siastic cheers. He said :— 

Mr. Cuarmman : I am rejoiced to see before me per- 
haps the largest, certainly one of the largest, anti- 





such a deed, and will, tothe utmost of your ability, 
labor to prevent the doing of it. Then I ask you 
to take such a position that your power shall not 
be poured, through the channels of legal authoriza- 
tion, into the bones and muscles of United States 
Marshals and Commissioners, when they go about such 
work. I ask that you shall embody yourinmost will, 
your conscientious conviction, your religious faith in 
obedience to God rather than man,—in obeying the 
Bible Fugitive Slave Law, which says, ‘Thou shalt 
not deliver unto his master the servant that has es- 
caped from his master unto thee,’ rather than that 
which says, ‘ Give him up, or pay a fine of a thousand 
dollars, and be subject to imprisonment six months ’— 
I ask you to embody that religious sentiment, that 
conscientious conviction, that settled inmost purpose 
of your souls, in such legislation as shall relieve you 
entirely from the moral responsibility of the deeds 
which have been done in your name.’ And I insist 
upon it, that I have the argument here conclusively 
and unanswerably, if you take the ground that you 
have a right to obey God ratherthan man. I am not 
careful, so that the right conclusion is reached, whether 
you trample down the Constitution on the ground of 
the higher law, or trample upon the Union openly and 
avowedly, declaring that you prefer humanity, jus- 
tice, fidelity to God, to all poiitical compacts and ali 
fancied advantages which you have from their exist- 
ence. Itisall onetome. But I am taking you upon 
yourown ground; and I say, taking the ground that 
you are justified to yourself, before the world, and be- 
fore God, in refusing obedience to a constitutional re- 
quirement which is contrary to the Divine law, why 
do you not put your purpose into an enactment which 
South Carolina can read? She does not know what 
you are saying in the chimney-corner, or it is but an 
indistinct murmuring, if heard at all; but if you 
stand up in open day, and announce the motto of this 
platform, ‘ No Unron with SLAvEHOLDERS,’ she would 
understand that; or if you do not choose to take that 
ground, if you would walk up to the State House, and 
embody your purpose to have no part in slave-catching, 
in a statute that should go upon the archives of your 
State, and be blazoned before the whole nation, South 
Carolina would understand that. And until you do 
it, you are playing fast and loose with the South, your 
conscience, and your God. You are betraying both 
sides—the slaveholders, by pretending that you will 
do something which you do not mean to do; and the 
slave, by allowing him to believe that you stand ready 
to thrust him back to his chains, if he should ever 
attempt to escape from them—a belief that the master 
will take care the slave shall not change, if he can 
help it. You are playing false to yourselves, by imag- 


ining that you can eseape responsibility by the words | should make a jolly company! (Laughter and ap- 
which are every day on your lips in private, while at plause.) Ido not mean to say, that in bold, manly, 


the same time, in your judicial and legislative depart- 


mente, you are trampling upon the rights of your| Gov, Everett recommended that course, because that is 
brother, turning God’s children into a narhne: not in him. (Laughter.) He belongs to that immor- 


commodity. 

Well, what answer do I get to this appeal which I 
make to the conscience of the nation? Some men an- 
swer it manfully by putting their names to a petition 
asking for such a law as I have mentioned. Some 
men answer by urging the sending of that petition, 
and the granting of its prayer by the Legislature. 
But there is another class of men, who answer me— 
‘Oh, no; there is no need of doing it; it will only 
make trouble, and you had better not attempt to pass 
such a law.’ 

‘These men, too, are the representatives of that party 
which claims to be, in some sort, an anti-slavery 
party. Probably the most influential organ of that 
party in the State, certainly the most influential of 
any outside of the metropolis—the paper which, sin- 
gly, exerts greater influence than any paper in Massa- 
chusetts—comes out openly, decidedly against this 
legislation for which I am attempting to argue, and 


opposes it after such a fashion that the beginning of) we must outdo them. That is, we must take their 


its argument forgets itself before it reaches the mid- 
dle, and the middle is forgotten before the end is at- 
tained (laughter and applause); an article which 
reminds one, for all the world, of the story which 
used to amuse and astonish our childhood, of two 
black snakes that engaged in battle one day. One 
took the tail of the other into his mouth, who (in his 
turn) took the tail of his antagonist into his mouth, 
and they both swallowed and swallowed, until, at the 
end of the story, each had swallowed the other. 
(Laughter and applause. ) 


The Springfield Republican—the paper to which I 


allude—had an article during the pendency of the pe- | 


titions before the Legislature at its last session, asking 
for a Personal Liberty Bill, in which it begins by con- 
demning such a bili as unnecessary. Why, said the 
editor, we have already done all that is needful in this 
matter. It is already impossible to take a runaway 
slave away from Massachusetts. We have a Personal 
Liberty Bill, which, although it does not in express 
terms forbid slave-catching upon Massachusetts soil, 
yet does practically amount to that. It throws so 
many difficulties in the way of slave-catching as to 
deter Southern men from attempting it, and make 
it morally impossible that they should succeed if they 
attempt it; and thus we indirectly obtain the very ob- 
ject you seek to obtain more directly by the passage of 
an anti-slave-hunting act. Admitting this to be true, 


I have one special objection to it; it is not the argu-_ 


ment of manly fairness and straight-forward honesty 
—not the argument of men who mean to deal open- 
handedly with their fellow-men, I say, if it is true 
that Massachusetts means to protect slave-catching, 
say s0;—say so, so plainly that South Carolina can 
understand it. Anticipating that difficulty, the Re- 
publican goes on to say,—If we do what you ask us to 
do, we shall precipitate a result we do not wish to 
come at. It would be a virtual dissolution of the 
Union; it would be to go against the compact of 
Union, and thus to break asunder the bond which 
holds us together. But when Massachusetts is ready 
to dissolve the Union, she will do it avowedly, openly, 
and not by any indirection. Thus having begun by 
denouncing that measure because it is directly aimed 
at the attainment of an object which has been already 
attained by indirection, the Republican concludes by 
condemning that measure, because it would indi- 
rectly hasten an undesired result, which result, on 
their own showing, when it is desired, will be attain- 
ed by direct action. 


Now, that is the very ground on which we come to 
you on this question. We say, if Massachusetts has 
that manly character she is described as possessing, if 
she means to do what she aims at, directly, then are 
we proposing to her a method by which she can do 
that, not by indirection, as by her present round-about 
Personal Liberty Bill, but directly, by the enactment 
of a statute declaring that there shall be no slave- 
hunting upon her soil. (Applause.) 


slavery gatherings that Boston has ever known; one 
of the Jargest that has ever come to hear the opinion 
bane purpose of this Society on the subject of slavery. 
I have seen Faneuil Hall crowded, many times, 
when some startling event brought all Boston to- 
gether; but on occasions like this, where no particu- 
lar incident, but only an ordinary session of our Con- 
vention solicited an audience, we have, I may safely 
say, the largest gathering which Boston has ever 
given. We meet under fair auspices then, and there 
certainly is a marked change in the public feeling 
toward us. This very hall reminds me how great the 
change is in the public sentiment in Massachusetts. 
For I do not regard the Anti-Slavery enterprise as sin- 
gle. It is one of a brotherhood. It oniy makes 
part of the great modern idea of human rights, indi- 
vidual rights ; the sanctity and worth of the individ- 
ual; the safety of leaving the individual as unfettered 
as possible. ‘The whole history of Massachusetts, 
from its very commencement, is a history of the con- 
stant reaching out of brave and bold minds to fathom 
and sound the untrodden ocean beyond, and see how 
safely men could throw aside the stay-laces, the safe- 
guards, the bulwarks, the anchorages of old institu- 
tions, and trust to unfettered, individual man, Our 
movement is a part of this history. Once, the wealthy 
thought they must take care of the poor—see that they 
did not hurt the State. Once, the educated thought 
they must restrain the ignorant, and provide the con- 





science and the safeguard which God forgot to put 
into the human heart when he pronounced man per- 
fect. Our past isa history of the loosening and loosen- 
ing of these chains, and letting the man stand up alone. 
You sit to-night under the roof where, for fifteen years, 
Theodore Parker and others of us have uttered relig- 
ious sentiments, which, when I came to the bar, I saw 
aman indicted for blasphemy for uttering, under the 
old law of the Puritans; and nothing but the ener- 
getic protest given awakened men, for the first time, 
to the danger of the latent bigotry of Massachusetts, 
saved the State from the disgrace of putting freedom 
of religious thought into its common jail, without 
sympathy—as it did actually close the door upon the 
victim, quickly released. That was freedom of the 
mind. Massachusetts recognized then the safety of 
throwing away the spiritual chains which she had not, 
up to that moment, recognized the fact that she wore- 
Ours is the freedom of the body. This meeting to- 
night, counted by thousands, assembled in the most 
luxurious hall of the city—is it not evidence of pro- 
Edward Everett, a little more than twenty 
years ago, recommended the Legislature to provide 
| every one of us with a cell in the State Prison, for the 
sin of coming to such meetings as this. Indeed, we 


gress? 





outspoken, nnequivocal and unmistakable langusge, 


tal class, 


‘ Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike ; 
Just hints a fault, and hesitates dislike.’ 
| He let the Legislature understand, in delicate, guard- 
ed, equivocal, nicely-chosen, and double-meaning 
| phrases,—habitual to him,—that the opinion of the 
Governor, if they would not press him too hard, 
was, that such a meeting as this was indictable at com- 
(mor law, and the penalty should be imprisonment; 


| for such a meeting hazarded the peace and perpetuity | 


both of the plantation and the Union! 

A Vorcz. ‘ Where is Edward Everett now? 

Mr. Puiuurrs. Ido not know. All I know is, 
that this is a very comfortable State Prison, if it be 
indeed the one Massachusetts provides for us in 1859. 
(Laughter and cheers. ) 

Now, I use these facts thus. We are not so good 
| as our fathers, if we are just like them; because every 

age has its own duties, and to be really like our fathers, 


| essential principles, and not stopping at their use of 
| them, go on and apply them, as they did, to the press- 
| ing evil oF THE Day, do our duty in our age, not merely 
perpetuate their merits, like the Chinese making 
his whole set with a crack according to the model sent 
him. Massachusetts achieved for us spiritual liberty. 
The common sense of the Commonwealth gracefully 
affected not to understand Gov. Everett, and here are 
we to-day, in the enjoyment of the utmost freedom of 
discussion on the subject of slavery. 

But look at this platform, ladies and gentlemen ; 
look at this meeting, It is met to consider the great 
sin of the age; the great blot on American character, 
the black stain on American pretension to Republican- 
| ism—that which Europe considers our great, moment- 
ous question—the only one which darkens the bright- 
| ness of our national horizon. Every sixth man and 

woman in the country liable to be sold at auction ; 
every sixth man and woman in the nation forbidden 
| by statute to learn to read; an indictable offence to 
teach every sixth man and woman in the country to 
| read the alphabet; every sixth man and woman in the 
| nation forbidden to have a husband or wife; the 
| sanctity of marriage, by statute, systematically and of 
purpose, annihilated in regard to one-sixth part of a 
| nation calling itself Christian! That is thesin which, 
_ Year after year, we assemble to consider. No clergy- 
; man of any repute puts his foot on this platform; no 
politician who has any hopes puts his foot on this plat- 
form ; no man, whose name can dy any possibility be 
offered for the suffrages of the people, ever puts his 
foot upon this platform. The greatest moral question 
| of the age, the only moral issue, under discussion, in 
| a country that looks to forty thousand pulpits and the 
Bible as the guides of its religious sense, instead of 
these boards being covered by clergymen, so that Ia 
| lawyer, cannot find a square inch to stand upon, it is 
}impossible to find a Doctor of Divinity to stare at, 
(Laughter. ) 

That is the condition of the Anti-Slavery movement, 
I allow there are other movements ; there is a political 
movement, for certain territorial purposes; there is 
Republican party, for certain State purposes. I am 
speaking of the heart of Massachusetis—the religious 
purpose of Massachusetts, grappling with the great 
sin of thirty millions of people. Year after year, it 
comes up solely represented by this assemblage, and 
no man who loves his reputation is to be found here, 
Take that fact, and go with it as a test of the state of 
the public mind, under the influences of the religious 
and intellectual forces that go to make public opinion. 

I do not descend to any individual cases—mine is 
a national indictment. Why do I makeit? Be- 
cause I want a country to love. As Burke said, 
‘In order to love your country, your country must 
be loveable.’ I remember, twenty years ago, when I 
read the life of Granville Sharpe, the London ap- 
prentice, the lawyer, who studied law in order to 
probe the slave question, the incident in his life that 








Towards the conclusion of Mr. Burleigh’s speech, 


whom he found on board a vessel which had reached 
the Downs, and was under weigh for the West Indies. 
Chained to the mast, the hopeless victim was strain- 
ing his gaze, through eyes bathed in tears, to catch a 
last glimpse of that land which he had fondly thought 
would be a shelter for him—an hour more, he would 
lose sight of it forever ; but he struggled to keep the 
sight of it to the last. The stout Englishman plants 
his foot on the deck, spite of the captain's threats 
and violence. The chain is burst. Crying now for joy, 
the glad freeman follows Sharpe into his boat, who 
has the right to tell him, ‘The land you struggled to 
keep sight of through those bitter tears, has a safe 
shelter for you forever.’ God bless it! Is not that 
a land to be loved? (Applause.) 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I long for the same proud 
pleasure ir Massachusetts that Sharpe had on the glad 
bosom of the Thames that day. 

About a fortnight ago, there anchored on the South 
side of Cape Cod, in one of those quiet harbors, a 
Massachusetts brig. Chained to her capstan was one of 
the noblest men who ever breathed Massachusetts air. 

You and I were born free—little credit to us. He, 
not only, under God, was born a freeman, though in 
chains, but took his life in his right hand, and at 
the risk of death, hid himself in the hold of the ves- 
sel,—without air, without food, without room to move 
until he got near to Massachusetts waters. Then, 
when nature, exhausted, could bear it no longer, he 
was obliged to make his way to the deck to die. They 
seized him; chained him to the capstan; and made 
their arrangements to carry him back to slavery. The 
Telegraph flashed forth and back the question how 
this should be done. Meanwhile, through the long 
stilteours of a New England Sabbath, the pirate ship 
floated calm on the sunny sea. In Bostor streets 
men whispered—on the harbor wharf the owners took 
counsel—before they went in to worship God, or after 
the form of prayer was finished, and not one fin- 
ger was lifted for the man who carried all Bunker- 
Hill in his heart. Not one rebellious pule® stirred 
that village ; not one pulpit exhortation, not one Mas- 
sachusetts protest. The day rolled on ; Massachusetts 
men unfurled their sails, weighed anchor, and took 
him back to that hell which though hotter than Rome 
ever threatened, will never be hot enough for them. 
(Lond applause.) That is your Massachusetts! Last 
winter, this body led the way in going to the State 
House, and asking of a Republican—of a Rerusiican 
—of a REPUBLICAN Legislature a law that should 


naticism !’—*‘ Insurrection ! ’—‘ Bloodshed !’"—* Mur- 
der!’ Ordo you say, ‘A nigger George Washing- 
ton?” A great deal in that word ! William H. Sew- 
ard understands how much there is in it; for lam 
told he said, when somebody asked him if Douglas 
would ever be President, ‘ No, sir; no man will ever 
be President of the United States who spells **negro” 
with two g's.’ (Laughter and rapturous applause. ) 
Seward knows that a negro is a man. Seward knows, 
though I think he dare not say it yet, that the negro 
isa basis upon which, and for which, it would be 
honorable to break this Union asunder. That very 


freedom. But, after a dissolution of the 


any one suppose that, in the event of : TION, doo 
any help would go from the free Nort} Fig Way 
to aid the masters—to re-subjugate < “e Rerabj, 
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believe. The whole anti-slavery Movement 
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it is safe to trust in them, and to act u 


ity i "on them. 
that no security is to be found in pin them 


ee > ty 
any differen, 


down in the very substratum of the man’s moral na- 


anecdote which I have told you shows how deep 


ture has penetrated the irresistible conviction that the 
black man has reason enough, in his wrongs and in 
his chains, by which to weigh and to test the Union 
itself. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, we have a petition which we 
mean to present to the Legislature—a petition which 
carries out the very idea which I have been endeavor- 
ing to set before you. It is a disunion petition—I 
allow it. It isa petition that sets its right foot on 
the Constitution of 1787. It says :— 
To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
of the State of Massachusetts. 
The undersigned, citizens of 
Massachusetts, respectfully ask you to put an end to 
SLAVE-HUNTING in Massachusetts, by enacting 
that no person, who has been held as a Slave, shall | 
be delivered up, by any officer or court, State or Fed- 
eral, within this Commonwealth, to any one claiming 
him on the ground that he owes ‘service or labor’ to 
such claimant, by the laws of one of the slave States 
of this Union. 
[Mr. Phillips continued to urge, in an earnest ap- 
peal, the signing of this petition—repeating with great 
effect the story of the woman's escape mentioned in 
his speech at New York, which we printed last week. 
This appeal was listened to in profound silence, and | 
made a marked impression on the audience, which | 
enthusiastically cheered him as he took his seat.] 
Adjourned to meet on Thursday morning, at Mer- | 
cantile Hall, at 10 o'clock. 
THURSDAY. 
Mornin Sesston.—Convention again assembled in | 
Mercantile Halll. The President in the chair. 
Samve. May, Jr., referred to the case of the fugi- 
tive slave who was recently seized in Hyannis harbor, | 
and transferred from one yessel to another, and taken | 
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make it a State Prison offence to carry back a man, 
no matter where from, or with what horrid rites de- 
voted to the fate of a slave, from the soil of Massachu- 
setts to bondage. That Yankee captain carried his vic- 


back to slavery, (to Norfolk, Va.) without any law, 
of one kind or another. He took pleasure in informing | 
the Convention that the kidnapping captain and mate 
who sent that man back to slavery were arrested last | 
evening in this city, and were this morning undergo- | 








tim back to avoid the payment of a thousand dollars. 
We asked a Republican Legislature to make it cost 
him more to carry him back than to let him stay, 
(Cheers.) And they said, * No; it is unconstitutional, 
and we should hazard our success in 1860 to make 
humanity legal in Massachusetts.’ Now, there is the 
head and front of ourtreason. We care nothing for 
that Constitution. Our object, plainly avowed, is to 
take this State of ours out of a Union which makes 
the professedly anti-slavery members of a Republican 
Legislature obliged by their oaths to allow that act to 
be done in any guise, with or without formalities. 
Which side do you take in this controversy? How far 
have you travelled in this Massachusetts groove? How 
individual and democratic are you? I told you that 
Massachusetts has been gradually growing to throw 
off the superstitious regard for ecclesiastical and civil 
fetters. How much have your minds profited by that 
progress? How ready are you to join us? 

I will tell you, gentlemen, exactly what I count up- 
on. I do not count simply upon the distinct and 
specific anti-slavery purpose of Massachusetts. I trust 
partly in the general growth of individuals, and (in its 
broad and generous sense) Democratic independence ! 
Let me tell you what I mean. Last month, there 
wae published in this city a pleasant libel in the form 
of a dainty volume, called ‘ The Life of Chief Justice 
Parsons,’ written by a man who pretends to be his 
son, and is, I understand, a professor in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Well, that is no very great title! (Laugh- 
ter.) One such professor murdered his friend lately, 
and this other has murdered his father. (Renewed 
laughter and applause.) Of course, I suppose this 
gentleman imagines that in the statements he makes 
regarding his father, he is doing him honor. He 
presents in one chapter the Chief Justice on the 
bench, and groups there some dozen anecdotes, going 
to show that Parsons, the worthy old Federalist, the 
head of the ‘ Essex junto,’ the model judge, the boast 
of Massachusetts law, was in fact a Jeffries ;—that he 
undertook to tell Otis, and Dexter, and Blake, and 
Burgess, when he did not think a case deserved to be 
argued, they should not argue it; made himself, like 
the man in Hood’s comic song, judge, jury, and ex- 
ecutioner; and threatened to commit Francis Blake 
if he attempted to address a jury on the evidenze when 
he, the judge, forbade him to do so. Now, of course, 


} Mr. Garrison spoke of the testimony given by Rev. | 


ing an examination before one of the Courts of this | 


State, on charge of kidnapping. 
Mr. Bleby, of Barbadoes, when visiting this country | 
last year, in regard to the workings of slavery, of im- 
mediate emancipation, of apprenticeship (or modified | 
slavery) and of the progress of the colored population 
in the British West Indies in industry, civilization, 
and religion, since the abolition of slavery was com- 
pleted—by way of introduction to a very interesting 
and friendly letter just received by him from Mr. 
Bleby, which he proceeded to read, (and which will 
be found in another column.) 

Mrs. Carouine H. Datt rose to say that the value 

of any testimony in regard to emancipation in the | 
| West India Islands depended upon the character of | 
the man who gave it. 

Perhaps it would interes: the audience to know that | 
the person, unaccountably called Mr. Hincks in Mr. 
Bleby’s letter, was really Sir Francis Hincks, form- | 
erly premier of Canada—no weak-minded enthusiast, | 
but one of the most remarkable living financiers. He | 
found the Canadian exchequer bankrupt, and brought } 
| the government stock in a few years to the premium | 
of 20 per cent. The British Government acknowledged | 
| this service by the baronetcy he at present enjoys, and 
|the government of the island of Barbadoes. 











Mr. SARGENT, President of the Convention, spoke | 
briefly respecting his recollections of the early days of 
the Anti-Slavery cause, and then, being obliged to | 
leave the hall for a time, called one of the Vice Presi- 
dents to take his place. He referred, in his remarks, 
{to his own personal experience in this cause, from | 
the days when, in his prejudice and blindness, he | 
used to feel nothing but scorn for it, and for its ad- 
| vocates, to the time when he came to feel for it the | 
| highest respect, and to cherish for its friends and sup- | 
| porters, as he nowdid, the warmest sentiments of es- 

teem and affection. 

Epmvunp Quincy, on taking the chair, humorously | 
‘expressed his satisfaction that one person had appear- | 
) ed to share with Francis Jackson and himself the labor 
;and responsibility of presiding at the New England | 
; Anti-Slavery Conventions! His own recollections | 
| confirmed those of Mr. Sargent. He attained during | 
| the present year his legal majority, having been twen- | 


this is all false. The poor demented Whig has scrap- ty-one years in the service of the Anti-Slavery cause, 
ed together the refuse of bar-room talk and old wives’ | —the only cause, he thought, in the public affairs of 
gossip as his idea of history and honorable conduct, | this country, worthy the support of a man or a gen- 
and hides his father’s brow with such a chaplet of|tleman. He rejoiced that he had. been able to see, | 


nightshade. (Loud applause.) Chief Justice Par- 
sons was never half so bad as that; Otis was not a 


} 


when this subject first came up to claim the attention | 
of the public, that it deserved this precedence, and | 


coward; Blake was not a fool; Dexter was not a | that he had ever since acted with it. He said— 


spaniel; and Burgess was not a puppy. (Great mer- 


I do not sympathize with the views of those who see | 


riment.) But the reason I tell you the story is this: / no advance in the prosperity of our cause. This meet- | 


it opens to you the heart of a fossil hunker. It is as 


ing—the meeting last night—are proofs of the contra- 


good as a specimen for Agassiz, to get at the nature of ry. The throngs that formerly assembled at such 
an extinct race. The writer is an old Whig,—an old / meetings came to mob the abolitionists—to bait them 3] 


Winthrop, Fillmore, fossil, Webster, Fugitive Slave 
Bill, Massachusetts politician, smothered and chilled 
into a Harvard College Professor, (laughter and ap- 
plause,) and ‘is endeavoring to compliment and weave 
a chaplet of laurel for his father. Of course, he wants 


to make it green and beautiful; only, unconsciously, 


he paints a Jeffries! That is the muscle of Massa- 
chusetts which holds on to the Union. That is the 


side of Massachusetts that has not learned anything | 
for fifty years. That is the side of Massachusetts that | 


thinks, if there was not the Constitution of ’87, Charles 


River would flow up hill—that we sleep and digest in 


consequence of James Buchanan’s being President, 
just ‘as the sun rises because the cock crows.’ (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) 

Now, how much have you got away from that type 
of mind? You do not get away from it necessarily, 
by being a professed anti-slavery man; you do not 
get away from it simply by being a Republican. Oh, 
no! The highest office in the gift of the Republican 
party of Massachusetts is held to-day, and within our 





meeting was its incumbent this very day, by a man 
who did not blush to say, within five years, that if, 
ever his party got the control of the nation, the man 
who talked disunion in Massachusetts should hang as 
high as the man who talked disunion in the Caroli- 
nas! That is the Republican Senatorship of Massa- 
chusetts! It is not necessary that a man who is a 
Republican should be as blind as that—Oh, no! I 
am only showing you that aman who is a Republican, 
and is in office, has not necessarily got his eyes open. 
What is necessary in order to understand the argu- 
ment I address to you is this: that you should recog- 
nize the fact that a negro is a man, and shat all the 
moral principles which apply to white men apply to 
him; and that, when the State undertakes to apply 
them to him, she should apply them with as rigid a 
loyalty to justice as if his skin were white. Many of 
you think you have learned that; but you have not. 
When I say, ‘A negro is a man,’ yousay, ‘ Of course 
he is; how foolish to tire us with such a truism as 
that!’ Well, my doubting friend, suppose that negro 
to-night should cut his master’s throat, and burn 
down his dwelling, what name would you give to 
him? I would call him George Washington, Wil- 
liam Wallace, William Tell, John Hancock, carved 
in ebony—what would you call him? Does your 
heart leap up and say, ‘ Would to God I too were of 





touched me closest was the escape of a poor negro 


and were sent there, virtually, by the merchants on | 
your wharves and the ministers jn your pulpits. And | 
the respectable people who came without the purpose 
to participate in these outrages, came to amuse them- 
selves with the contest, to see whether the abolition- 
ists would gore the curs that were yelping at them— 
as they generally did, most effectually. 

The whole community now take, in many impor- 
tant particulars, the very ground which we were then 
acoused of taking. 

I have never forgotten what that noble, that saint- | 
ed man, Dr. Follen, said at my own table, that the} 
glory of the anti-slavery cause was, that we had no | 
plan ; that we were advocating certain great and true | 
principles which must work well in operation, from | 








to man, and that our fearless action in conformity with | 
them was a wise and faithful trust in Him. When 
our revolutionary fathers first stood in actual presence 
of the idea of disuniun, what could they say when | 
they were asked—as they very often were—what is | 
your plan? what are you going to do? what will be 
the consequence of all this? They had no such defi- 
nite information to give. They said plainly—we 
neither know nor care what the consequences will be ; 
we are standing on our rights as men, and as British 
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blessed, we would still register our Witnese a me: 
speakable worth in all the relations, publie my ae 
vate, in which he moved; and of the Pay Pri. 
trievable loss our cause, and every important ae im 
phil. 


anthropie enterprise, have sust 


ained in his pom... 
Resolved, That it shall ever 5 Femoral, 


be our high pur 


prove the deep sincerity of our admiration _ 
iration for 
character, and respect for his virtues br ; $e, 
» OY imisatiy 
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them to the utmost of our power ; his may) 
’ . NLY Course» 


and unshaken constancy, especially 


In every jms 
tant but unpopular canse ; ¥ ipo. 


his unconquerab} 


the power of simple truth and ideas to ——e 
every great work of humanity ; his bir 
justice, reaching from the very heights of nati “ a 
commercial interest to the humblest Telatic 7 aa 


cupations of his fellow-men; his hearty hatred of « 
shams and pretensions in religion, in politeg oe 
social life ; his ever mindful respect and nial Mes 
rights of universal humanity, irrespective of sex id 
plexion or condition; his deep inte 
of philanthropy, progress, and real 


ous and unfailing contributio 


rest in every Work 

reform ; his pene 

NS to their sumer 
eir Support, he 


sides a golden stream of more private chariti 


de HS, never 
failing ; his deep and affectionate devotion in his ¢ 
i k 1) DiS fam. 
ily relations, the constant, trusting and faithful f 

5 a WUATUL Trend 


the model merchant and man of business, and y 
ever else is ever united in the most highly favored 
and endowed among the sons of men. ; ‘ 

Resolved, That the President of this Convention by 
instructed to communicate a copy of these Resolution 
to the bereaved widow and family of our departed 
friend. Y 


Mr. Pillsbury spoke substantially as follows :-— 

There are occasions, Mr. Chairman, where silence ip 
the truest speech ; where the deepest emotions of the 
soul do not admit of being formed into words If 
there were ever an occasion where deep and solems 
feelings should rest on every mind and heart, ong 
might suppose the present is peculiarly and empha. 
cally such an occasion. We have not come here to. 
day, either to praise or to bury our friend ; and yet, per. 
haps, we cannot do full justice to him, unles wety 
to’say something in his behalf; for it was a peculiae 
ity of his never to blazon his own virtue. Among thy 
many excellent and noble traits in his character, tht 
of entire self-forgetfulness was most conspicuous. 

I have known some men in this land, and in other 
lands, eminent for their many virtues and graces of 
character ; but, at the same time, I never yet knew 
a man who combined in himself so much that is excel. 
lent,—peculiarly so,—in human character, as did be 
There are those who have eloquence of speech, which 
he had not ; but he had the more lofty eloquence of 
DEEDS, the record of which is not only embalmed iz 
multitudes of grateful hearts, but I trust in the ledg- 
ers on high; and that they shall be held in perpetul 
remembrance, while memory performs its office. 

He was a peculiar and happy combination of i 
that gives us, or that can give us, the highest concep 
tion of the possibility of perfection in the human cha 
acter. But I cannot speak as I feel in regard to it, and 
it seems as though I should do better justice to his 
memory by the deep and unutterable grief which I 
feel, whenever I think of his loss. And yet, thst gref 
is always relieved by the remembrance that I know, 
and am sure, in the first place, that he is not lost, and 
that such as he cannot be lost; and more than th, 
whatever there be of loss to us, is his far greater gat; 
and in so far as he is lost to us, I fancy it is only 
appearance. I trust that his spirit is hovering ove 
this audience, and has an inspiring influence, perhipt 
more potent in its effects upon us than was his bodiy 
presence in his most felicitous hours. 

One year ago, he was among us—among us in the 
vigor of health and manly life. Few among us bad 
better lease of life, apparently, than had he; but 
have found how true it is that * Death lovesa shining 
mark!’ We have found that there may be oe 
tields of usefulness, where the brightest gifts are ™ 
quired ; and we may believe, we cannot but believe, 
that in Infinite Wisdom he has been transferred t 
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reflective influence from him back upon us, ta Hs 
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there is 80% 


he engaged in when on earth ; and that t 


place, to human gaze, is now vacant: , 
planet now to mourn for. The brightest luminary 4 
our constellation has suddenly disappeared But, # 
the resolution read declares, we can best prove « 
admiration of his character by the highest and most 
constant attempts to imitate his many manly and 
ble virtues. 

There is one peculiarity to which I may # 
that is, that the most unpopular, the most extreme, 
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the most extravagant ideas, the most . 
ght out, 
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g the low 
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pleasure 8n¢ 
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as did any of you; 
e were wide 
jons, 

wy 
soul, I can tru} 
y senti- 


And in these ver aaa 


srtunate as to 
acted if 


subjects; and we do not fear that any permanent ill- 
results can come of such action. They went on in 
this fearless course, and were triumphant. 


with my noble companions and friends, lever : 
accordance with his views, and ever had his ssf the 
and approval, in their extremest form. And mn 
present advocacy of sentiments, with the same ¢ 


jon 








Suppose the Republican party could succeed in 1860 
—which it cannot; and suppose that the Southern 
States should thereupon secede, and dissolve the 
Union—which they will not ; (I wish to Heaven they 
would ;) would it be any calamity to New England? 
Could n't we still get along uncommonly well? 

Just think what a splendid country we should 
have! if this excrescence, this disease, this monstrous 


agance, I am but carrying out his constantly expr ses 
wishes down to the latest period of his life, a 
there was health remaining to give utterance sl : 
sentiments. And if he be, to-day, looking ra 
the heights of blessedness above, into my — es 
appeal to my heart and say that it 1s, #& it ai 
been my intention, to be true to my ow? prone pe. 
and the greatest joy I feel in this attempt ” 





tumor would forthwith cut itself off from the body 
politic, what a noble Northern republic we might 
have then! The Constitution would need very little 
amendment to be good enough for us. We should be 
perfectly willing to give up to New York any fugi- 
tives who might escape from service or labor really 
due. All the needful changes might be easily and 
promptly made. 

Just think, now, how unspeakably mean and base 
must be our position in the event of an insurrection 
of the slaves, a servile war! Our Constitution now 





the heroic class like him!’ or do you cry out, ‘ Fa- 


faithful is, that I have gained his approval in ewe 
position and sentiment which I have advan al cet 
But, Mr. Chairman, our time is short, an ns an 
tainly should do violence to all his poee® m0- 
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ments of this opportunity in dwelling °° his 
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so I shail simply close by repeating, 
together, have read 


—— SS = 


here; 
she and I many times, when 
gn light, from his favorite poet Burns :— 


enesking 


} great de ; 
pif? eroom may forget the bride 
de a wedded wife yestreen, 
+» monarch may forget the crown 
cor me his head an hour hath been, 
T! e mother may forget the babe 
Tt at smiled 80 sweetly on her knee; 
ut l'll remember thee, my friend, : 
egy all that thou hast done for me, 


ps continued, enlarging on the energy, 
pendence of Mr. Hovey's character, 


‘The bride 
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was, ‘ Does 
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+. expenses. Last summer, for instance—as you will 
; hast a Convention was called at Rutland, Ver- 

is for the purpose of discussing the various re- 
fe ‘ments of the age—the largest liberty 
+ neoeh being guaranteed to all who should attend. 
a” = . lhe t chi fly, if not exclusively, by those who 
Saas modi rn Spiritualism,—for which our 


formatory move 


re interested in 
. we a had no taste, and towards which he 
shed nome repugnance ; never having seen any 
a senomena that led him to believe in their spirit- 

Though he had no reason to doubt that 
the ( oa ntion would naturally be mainly controlled 
be Spiritualists, and perhaps most of the speeches 
" t. by them, yet, inasmuch as they invited all per- 
to it, bringing their own ideas with 
them, and an unfettered tongue to advocate what 











wisdom of God as earthly existence itself. It is an 
event as natural as the falling of a leaf, or the 
blossoming of a flower. There is no evil in it. 
Death—it is, « Excelsior!’ It is ‘Onward and up- 
ward!’ It is a better and a higher position—a nobler 
sphere of life. It is not to be met with resignation, as 
though it were a calamity or a judgment in itself, but 
rather with thankfulness and a victorious spirit, in 
God's good time. Come the last hour when it may, I 
trust my song shall be— 
«I'll praise my Maker with my breath ; 
And when my voice is lost in death, 
Praise shall employ my nobler powers ; 
My days of praise shall ne’er be past, 
While life, and thought, and being last, 
Or immortality endures.’ 


Samurz May, Jr., said-— 

It can be no violent transition to pass from the con- 
sideration of our friend's loss to take up the subject of 
financial aid to our cause which has been assigned to 
this hour. I therefore move that the Finance Com- 
mittee now proceed to ask of the Convention their do- 
nations and pledges of aid for the coming year. 

While this work was proceeding, Mr. Garrison ex- 
hibited a large and fearful whip, manufactured with 
tens of thousands more such, in Westfield, in this 
State, forthe Southern market, to be used upon the 
bodies of men and women. Others remarked thet 
Westfield is a very orthodox town, and that no audi- 
ence could be found there lately for an anti-slavery 
meeting. 

Mrs. Anpy K. Foster said she had recent!y heard 
that Ohio was now better prepared to welcome and re- 


slavery could exist one moment in the keeping of the 
Democrats, if not sustained by the Republicans. A* 
to the Republican party's defending itself on this 
platform, they dared not do it, for all of its leaders 
admitted all he had charged. 

The trouble all came from dallying with the Re- 
publican party, which had played the very devil with 
the cause. All the Society did with its money and 
influence was calculated to build up the Republican 
party, more from this source than from any other. 

Mr. Foster gave the Society warning that if they 
did not do better in future, and still continued to 
countenance or encourage the Republican party, he 
must bid them farewell, much as he regretted it, and 
endeavor to place himself in a position to act with 
freedom. 

Mr. Foster proposed a resolution, with a platform 
for a new political party, discountenancing in every 
way all union with slaveholders or slaveholding. 

Mr. Garrison, from the Business Committee, male 
a further report :— 

Whereas, for seventy years, the people of this Com- 
monwealth have wickedly and ruthlessly consented to 
the hunting of men, women and children within their 
borders, by Southern slave-hunters, and have helped 
to seize, and fetter, and return to slavery, those who 
have had the heroism to seek their freedom by flight ; 
and, . 

Whereas, they have hitherto attempted to shield 
themselves behind the plea of acquiescing in a consti- 
tutional arrangement, essential to the preservation of 
the Union; therefore, 

Resolved, That it avails nothing to say that, by the 
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Mr. Garrison did not think it necessary to answer took him back to his master. Pearson told it in State 
the charges made against the Anti-Slavery Society, ) Street. We had a meeting in Faneuil Hall. John 
but would simply say they were all false, unjust, and | Quiney Adams presided, Stephen C. Phillips’ made the 
“entirely uncalled-for. The Anti-Slavery cause had | opening speech, and said this conduct of the Long 
never gone back, never wavered. The Republican | wharf merchant was a libel on the merchants of Bos- 
party was not claimed as a party designed to abolish | ton. The next day, Pearson met him cn State street, 
slavery, and no Anti-Slavery man supposed that it and said, ‘Take a vote at high *change, and I will 
was, yet it was true, as a side issue, no person dared ; have ten merchants to say I did right, toone man that 
at the South avow himself as friendly to it, nor could) you can get in State street to call it disgraceful.’ 
any Republican find safety or favor there. To com-} Charles Francis Adams said then, ‘ We will have a 
pare such a party with one that avowedly sustains | grand jury indict these men before the Superior Court, 
slavery and is sustained by the slave power, is mani-| and show Carolina the Christianity of Massachusetts.” 
festly unjust. The Old Bay State was clearly the | They called me to the platform to follow him. I was 
Republican State, and it contained within it the great- jnotin the programme. [ said, ‘I take the liberty to 
est amount of intelligence and of disunion sentiment. /! doubt whether you will find in your country a grand 
It could not be said that the Anti-Slavery sentiment \ jury with hearts brave enough to lay the little finger 
was due to the Democratic party, but the sentiment of their rebuke on the base merchant of Long wharf.’ 
had made the Republican party. Under the old Whig | The case went to the grand jury, but you never heard 
party, so long as that party remained intact, North | of it afterwards, John H. Pearson walked State street, 
and Sonth, the Anti-Slavery element in it did not | and gloried in the indorsement State street had given 
cause a ripple at the South. him, John Quincy Adams went home, having left 

Then the struggle for the freedom of the territories | his testimony that justice was a shadow; but there 





took place—the Whig party went down, and the Re- 
publican party which succeeded it gallantly beat back 
the invaders of freedom, having divided the North 
from the South politically—the first instance of the 
kind since the formation of the government. It had 
virtually dissolved the Union—at least to that extent 
—although the party did not acknowledge the fact. 

In reference to Dr. Cheever, Mr. Garrison thought 
he was bearing some highly effective testimonies, and 
exhibiting a good deal of moral courage and endur- 
ance; yet he blamed him for not being as consistent 


was no echo in the streets of Boston to his eloquence. 
| Twelve years have passed away. We have had 
these meetings. The great incubus of Webster, God 
has taken off of the Commonwealth's heart, and it be- 
gins to beat. They have concealed him in a mass of 
ugly iron, and the Republicans have forgotten self- 
respect, and given it a place in front of the Capitol. 
He is dead, and we will ask that his influence may 
,Soon die also. Twelve years have passed away, and 
great hearts have begun to beat. A Cape Cod cap- 
tain cannot do to-day, I think, (I may be wrong, ) 











pay the preaching of thorough anti-slavery truth than 
ever before. She spoke of the fact that thirty or forty 
citizens of Ohio were now in prison for rescuing aman 
from the hands of slaveholders, and said that these 


Constitution, ‘ we are delivered to do this thing '»- 
that, if we refuse to carry out the contract, we shall 
dissolve the Union, and run the risk of the horrors of 





civil war; for no matter what the Constitution may) 
require—no matter what may be the pledge given to! 
the South—no matter what may be the consequences, | 
if the slave-hunters are not permitted any longer to 
| seize their trembling fugitives on our soil—while the 
people of this State consent to participate in the re-en- 
slavement of the fleeing slave, they are a Common- 
| wealth of kidnappers. 
Resolved, That it is the first religious duty of the 
Mr. Foss said &e went this morning to hear Dr. | people of Massachusetts to put an end to slave-hunt- 
Cheever before the American Missionary Association, | ing on their soil, without delay, come what may, and 
and he had never before heard such magnificent | at whatever cost; and, therefore, in the performance 
cursing. Dr. C. spoke of the American Board of Mis- | of this duty, they should promptly sign and circulate 
sions as a‘ dunghill of depravity,’ and said that the) the petition to the next Legislature, demanding of 
walls of Zion are sweating and oozing with wicked-| their representatives officially to withdraw the sanc- 


men, who had long been members of the Republican 
party, and so supporters of the Union and Government 
(which exists by agreeing to slavery.) were now hav- 
ing the poisoned chalice commended to their own 
lips. 

Mr. Sarcenr added to his reminiscences of the} 
commencement of his anti-slavery life, some particu- 
lars respecting Wendell Phillips. 








i he not only attended the Convention, | 


} pleased, 
ney aka d at his own expense the best reporter to! 

cord all that might be said or done, faithfully and | 
tially, on that occasion—the proceedings making 
and handsomely printed pamphlet of nearly 
7 I doubt if there be one man in a 
lion to be found, whose love of free discussion in 


neral is so strong as to induce him to make such 


a large 








ness, so that one might dip their fingers therein, and! tion of the State so long given to the perpetration of 
write ‘ Ichabod’ there. this horrible crime, and to decree that, as soon as any 

I was struck, said Mr. Foss, with the appearance of | fugitive slave shall enter the Commonwealth of Mas- 
the audience. As the speaker proceeded, the minis- sachusetts, his chains shall fall asunder, and he stand 
ters gradually disappeared from the platform. | erect as a man and a brother. 

But, after all this terrible denunciation, Dr. Cheev- Resolved, That in the refusal of the last Legislature 
er spoke of the American Board as a body of Chris-/ to pass such a decree, though besought to do so by a 
tian men! Is not this a marvellous thing? It seems | great multitude of petitioners, representing all classes 
to me that Dr. Cheever and Henry Ward Beecher are | jn society, a great sin was committed; nevertheless, 





an expenditure in its behalf, under similar circum. | 
stances. 

What always impressed me was his moral courage. 
[think if there was ever a man delivered from ‘ the 

of man,’ it was Caarves F, Hovey. If there | 
was ever aman who did not stop to ask whether the | 
cause was popular or not, before he espoused it, it 
was our lamented friend. Believing it to be right | 
and true, he gave himself to it with a whole heart 
ind a generous will, 

My friend, Mr. Puinures, has spoken of the be- 
neficent bequest Mr. Hovey has made to the Anti- 
Slavery cause. That bequest, I think, was truly cha- 
racteristic, and especially noticeable, for this reason : 
Our glorious cause bas been before this nation for 
thirty years, challenging the sympathy and aid of all 
classes. Many rich men have died during that 
;—men of property are dying every day, and are 
making liberal bequests for charitable purposes. But, 
mark you! always for those purposes which will be 
sure to receive the approbation of every body, but 
So caleu- 











ver to promote an unpopular movement. 
Hovny is the very first man of property who has died, 
and left a large portion of his means, or any consid- 
eable amount, to the Anti-Slavery cause, or to other 
kindred enterprises. May he not be the last! 

It is impossible to praise, sufficiently, his kindness | 
I find it going out in all directions. 
The other day, in my household, I was speaking of 
ur departed friend, when the young Irish girl, who 
lives with me, related the following incident :— 


and benevolence. 


‘I went into his store, one day, for the purpose of 
purchasing a dress. I saw a piece of calico that 
pleased me very much, but I had not money enough 
with me to buy it. Mr. Hovey was there. I told 
him I was sorry I could not take it; but if he would 
trust me, I would certainly bring him the balance. 
He said he would trust me. When I went to him, a 
few days after, to offer him the money, he said, «I 
hardly expected to see you again ; butrI like your in- 
tegrity of character so much, I wish you to keep the 
money,’ 

A very trifling incident, indeed—but so thoroughly 

haracteristic of the man! 

He was remarkably genial in spirit, as well as firm 
purpose. Our friend Mr, Pillsbury has well said, he 
was the most ultra of the ultra. He stood in the fore 
‘ront, as far as it was possible for a man to go, and yet | 





Xeep his balance; yet, while he was uncompromising, | 


te was always magnanimous. What he asked of oth- 
*s Was, not an exact agreement with all his opinions, 
it manly straight-forwardness and consistency in | 

“tying out what they professed to believe. He de- 

sed all shuffling and time-serving. 

He never looked on the dark side of a question, but | 
Was ever buoyant and hopeful. With him there was 
‘ho such word as fail.’ 

He was a thorough democrat. He espoused the 
_ Tate party when a young man, full of zeal’and 
“ep siueerity, He supposed that party to be all that 
‘sin his own soul, and, as a matter of course, on the 
"eof humanity and freedom. But he soon found 
“at it was a thoroughly rotten and hypocritical party, 
and he left it in disgust. 
A 





: he was just despairing of finding any party to) 
ba, " d to his honest and noble nature, he chanced, 
i rd as 4 matter of curiosity, to come into a meet- 
ay : the New England Anti-Slavery Convention ; 
ee nore he heard men and women uttering the no- 
— watinents in behalf of the most oppressed and 
fi ” ofthe human race, and in the face of popu- 
nee and obloquy, with no motive but that of 
ath = benevolence ; and he said, ‘I must know 
Rew 8 etter, and see whether they are really 
. . Principle, and mean what they say. If 

~"*¥ ate the party for which I have been seeking.’ 


From th ; 
he ‘hat moment till the hour of his death, he was 
With us, 


Mr, P 


Vatio 


disip te 


resident, there has been a remarkable preser- 
A of the Abolitionists through our long and fear- 
_. Hugsle—a struggle which covers an entire gener- 
Wan How few, especially of the earliest and most 
“4 sae actors therein, have been called away! It 
Shia a that the providence of God has been sin- 
fein NR 2 ge in thie fact. In the course of na- 
ther. — a must soon be taking leave of each 
he Bie Convention like this is to be regarded 
fel sang meeting to some of us. Of one thing I 
to any * whenever ‘the inevitable hour’ shall come 
Rie “tad us, We shall never regret any sacrifice we 
; a ‘made, or labor performed, in behalf of the 
exe we 4 cur land? ‘To whatever sphere of exist- 
With torre *y be translated, we shall never look back 
‘malad W that we espoused the cause of a people, 
time is Pee out, and trodden under foot.” Our 
“weg ; ort: let us work while the day lasts. 
bn i Would not live always here. I am ready 
tert ay moment, Nothing in this universe do I 
thes more joy or more gratitude than this 
8° which we call death. Death—what is it? 
“wch a manifestation of the benevolence and 


thon 


ong) 
enala 


} thing tangible to which to apply themselves in this) monwealth, independent of all party considerations ; 


melancholy instances of the ruinous effect of a false! we cannot refrain from warmly commending the large 
theology upon characters otherwise noble and manly. | minority, (composed exclusively of Republicans) in 
I wish now to speak of the Personal Liberty Bill. | the House of Representatives, who stood their ground 
Republicans and others, who have expressed goot so unflinchingly against the leading influences of their 
will to the cause of the slave, have asked for some-| party, and voted to abolish slave-hunting in this Com- 
work. We now give them something tangible. Let | nor can we withhold the expression of our earnest 
them circulate this petition, and get to it the name of| hope, that no man who voted in the majority will 
every member of their party, every citizen of their! again be permitted to hold a seat in the Legislature, 
town. or any office in the gift of the people, until he proves 
Judge Harrington, of Vermont, said he would not} himself worthy of confidence and respect. 
surrender a human being as a slave, unless the claim- Resolved, That it is with inexpressible delight we 
ant brought him a bill of sale signed by God Almighty. | have the assurance of the restoration of our beloved | 
I would not accept even this. I should assume it un- | friend and eloquent coadjutor, Grorce TxHompson, 
doubtedly to be a forgery. Esq., of England, to such a degree of convalescence 
I rejoice at the progress made in Vermont, but I am | from along, distressing, paralyzing illness, as to enable 
now chiefly concerned for Massachusetts. Slaves can | him to participate in the reform meetings now being 





now be taken from our soil. I want that to be hence- | held in every part of the kingdom, and with charac- 
forth rendered impossible. I want hundreds of thou- | teristic zeal and devotion to exert all hie powers in be> 
sands of names to the petitions, and a large majority | half of the cause of freedom and humanity; and with | 
for the proposed bill in both houses. one heart and voice we send our warmest greetings 

Mr. Garrison said—‘ The leaders of the people cause | and congratulations to him across the Atlantic, and 
them to err.’ This bill would have been passed at the | bestow upon him our heartfelt benediction—assuring 
last session but for the opposition of Gov. Banks. He | him that we vividly and gratefully remember the in- 
had an object which seemed to him more important, valuable services which he rendered to the caase of 
than this, namely, the purchase, for Massachusetts, of , the slave when heroically perilling his life in this 
the house once occupied by Governor Hancock! In- | country in the darkest hours of the Anti-Slavery 





stead of working the needful righteousness to-day, he is | struggle; and that we need no formal assurance on | 
' 


building and whitening the sepulchres of dead proph- } his part, that never will he allow any opportunity bl 
ets. pass, without vindicating the character of American} 
° } 
Mrs. Foster made an earnest appeal, as far as her } Abolitionists from the foul aspersions cast upon thein | 
Rae . — by those whose bigotry is paramount to their love of | 
voice would allow, for active help to the cause, both | ) s aS er 
| humanity, and whose feelings are inclined to the side | 


by contribution and personal labor. 
: h f 

Adjourned, to meet 1-4 before three. of the oppressor, rather than to break the fetters of the 

oppressed. 





T uvrspay AFTERNOON. C. C. Burteren then made a speech, mainly in 

The meeting was called to order by the President, refutation of Mr. Foster’s remarks aad position, He 
at 3 o'clock. denied that the Anti-Slavery Society had fellowship- 
Henny C. Waicur read a series of resolutions, af- | Ped the Repeblican perty; on the contrary, they s- 
firming that the Republican party, sustaining the sys- | greed with him that it was in s wrong position, and 


3 | compromising in spirit. Yet he was free to say that 
tem of slavery in fifteen States, cannot be trusted to | I ay I E “eg y y 
: , { the Republicans were generally sincere ir. their efforts 
prevent the revival of the foreign slave trade, or to ef- | 


{ to prevent the extension of slavery, and to take the 


iti tie sl trade; thata : 
— on ogee eae gm et detins government out of the hands of the slave oligarchy ; 
abi cannot be recognized by the friends of abo- | and that the success of the party, to that extent, must 
’ ‘3 5 . 


i-s . Of the f 
lition; that slaveholders and slave-hunters, as such, advance the anti-slavery cause progress © 


have no rights which any man, white or black, is the cause, he had no doubt whatever. 
bound to respect ; that no man can be a hearty or ef- 
ficient Abolitionist, or true friend to liberty, who es- 
teems any object paramount to the abolition of slave- 
ry ; that the formation of the Araerican Union is in 
itself a wrong and outrage which no power in the u-| Rev. Tuomas H. Jonrs, formerly a slave in South 
niverse can make right or justify. | Carolina, said that slavery was a terrible thing, a 

He said that in this city and in this country, a horse | gigantic wickedness, that he hated; for he had felt 
is practically considered of more value than a man, 4 | it, and knew it to be what John Wesley had called 
sheep than a human soul; because, if I steal a horse it, ‘The sum of all villanies.’” He was devoted to the 
or a sheep, I am turned out of the ministry and out) dissemination of truth on this question, and he meant 
of the Church; while, if I steal a man, I am a good | to live in it, and do for it, till slavery was abolished, 
American church member and Christian,—a teacher | or he died a martyr to liberty. This cause would tri- 
of Christianity, a Doctor of Divinity. And, as in | umph ultimately, for it was of God, and must prevail. 
Church, so in State. Our friend Henry Wilson, who{ Mr. Garrison he regarded as a true friend of the, 
sits before me, would not sit in Congress beside horse- | slave, and for years, and ever since he had known him, 
stealers and sheep-stealers as honorable men, and fit | he had so recognized him ; and he always made_that 
associates and co-legislators; but he does sit with proclamation wherever he went, in every mecting- 
men-stealers. If he was a slave,—and I wish to God house he entered, and he entered a good many. Many 
he was, for a while—for if any one should be a slave, | told him that he was not safe here, and should go 
it should not be the poor blacks, who cannot speak to Canada; but he meant to stay, and hoped to stay 


S. Mrrcnext, of Maine, made a brief speech in an 

attempt to show that, in order to free the slave, we 
| must free ourselves of all bonds to all governments, 
' sects or societies. 





and vigilant in anti-slavery matters as he was in her- | what John H. Pearson did twelve years ago. I think 
esy hunting. In regard to an abstract theological|/a grand jury will finda court’ for him; I believe a 
dogma, he was not only swift to condemn, but also to} petit jury will find a verdict. I do not know, but I 
execute judgment, to enforce discipline, and to with-! take a yankee’s privilege, and guess. I hope if any 
draw Christian fellowship, while in regard to the sin ' course shall take the case up to our Supreme Bench, 
of all sins, slavery, he resorted neither to excision nor our old chief will hide that ugly chain which was 
secession, but was disposed to hold on, as in the case | round the court-house, and beneath which he bowed, 
of the American Tract Society, for the purpose of | —hide the shadow which will everlastingly rest upon 
having ‘another fight.’ To be consistent, he should | his person, and which history will not feil to save with 
make the pro-slavery evangelical church and its aux- | the green laurel, in the last years of his chief justice- 
iliaries walk overboard. ship, of a verdict against a kidnapper, with the utmost 
On motion of Mr. Holden, of Lynn, seconded by penalty of the statute, and so crown his judicial life 
Mr. Garrison, the resolutions of Mr. Foster, adopted with the Plaudite of the Roman actor, and go oyt 
this afternoon by a small vote, were reconsidered, 44 | with the gratitude of a million of Massachusetts men. 

a | (Loud applause.) 
Mr. Garrison, from the Business Committee, re- 

ported the following resolutions: 

Allow one word more in recard to the present con- | en meta er of Segal Rohent Bighae, 
|now being contended for in Rhode Island by the 


dition of things in the Commonwealth. I have the | colored citizens and their friends, @ h 

2 zens and their friends, des ‘ - 
pleasure to say, to any one who has not already heard | Sthtntiiads inteh shai : ao pea ree 
I je severing energies ye i 
it, that those two men—at least they have that resem | . SS ae eee 


‘ / freedom and education in tl Ss is, W 
blance to humanity, that temptation makes them ras- lieve, destined to be = rey ra: on ee ee 
4 . crowne Ces: 
cals, and rum makes them drunk, (laughter)—I mean ¢ ny elisa sd 
day, through a regenerated public sentiment. 


that captain and mate who sent a negro back to Nor- 2 ; 

folk on the 8th day of May, were to-day brought be-| Whereas, thirty estimable, humane and Christian 
fore Judge Russell, and put under bonds of $4000, to | citizens of Ohio have been arrested, put on trial, and 
appear before the majesty of Massachusetts law, to a portion of them convicted and sentenced, and the 
show why they kidnapped a man in the blue waters; remainder committed to prison until the July term, by 
of Massachusetts Bay. (Loud applause.) We shall the U. S. Government, on the charge of having suc- 
see how good Massachusetts law is in showing such | cored and saved an alleged fugitive slave illegally ar- 
men that rascality costs more than good conduct. | rested; therefore, é 

That captain might have had to pay a thousand dol- Resolved, That this Convention expresses its con- 
lags in Norfolk, Virginia, if he had not carried back | 8*#tulations to those imprisoned martyrs, that they 
that man. Let us cast up the account on the ledger. | have been found worthy to bear this cross, which shall 
He paid $500 to Capt. Bacon, to carry the man back. | 7° be crowned with glory, and help mightily to re- 
If he ever gets into the clutches of a Massachusetts deem the millions pining in bondage. 

jury, he will pay $1000 fine. Before he reaches that 
end, however, he must go through the gauntlet of 
two or three hunker attorneys—I believe the London 
phrase is—sharks! (Laughter.) They will make him 
pay some $1000 or $1500 more. If he does not pay 
the fine, he has got to go into the jail of Massachu- 
setts fora year. We must not put that down asa 
loss ; he will get into quite respectable company when 
he gets there (laughter and applause); and if he 
does not go there, he will go into the State prison for | W- L. Garrison: 

any time short of ten years. In that case, you willi My Dear Frienv,—The Liberator has reached me 
hear our friend, John A. Andrew, moving for a habeas ‘at irregular intervals since my return from the States, 
corpus before Judge Shaw, at the instance of some, together with the Standard, and I have read with pro- 
murderer confined in the prison, on the ground that found interest the information given me in their col- 
cruel and unusual punishments are not constitutional, | umns concerning the monster evil of your country, 
and he has been put into a cell next to that of a bru- |and the efforts of those noble spirits who have cour- 


Mr. Purtures, on taking the platform, after refer- 
ring to the discussion that had preceded, said :— 





These resolutions were unanimously adopted. 
After which, the Convention adjourned, sine die. 

JOHN T. SARGENT, President. 
Samuet May, Jr., 


Cuarves K. Wurppte, $ Secretaries. 
Joxerpa A. How1anp, 
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REV. HENRY BLEBY. 
Barsapors, April 20, 1859. 


LETTER FROM 


REPOS RS atone eRe AOS 
pamphlets or newspapers, for these are not so accessi+ 
ble to the masses as they are in America, but in the 
form of lectures and public addresses; and I am per- 
suaded that it will not be difficult to awaken the 
sympathies and enthusiasm of the nation, in opposi- 
tion to the untold horrors and atrocities of Ameri- 
can slavery, as effectually as they were aroused con- 
cerning slavery in these colonies twenty-eight years 
ago. 

The assize court for this island closed its quarterly 
sitting a few days ago, haying only twenty-six cases 
for trial, and none of these of a very serious charac- 
ter. This, for a population of nearly 140,060, seven- 
eighths of whom are black and colored, does not show 
a large proportion of crime. I doubt if you would 
find any English county, or American either, with as 
large a population, exhibiting a criminal calendar so 
light. I mention the fact, that if you think it right 
to do so, you may give it currency, for the informa- 
tion of those who have been deceived into the belicf 
that these emancipated British colonies are rapidly 
becoming overrun with barbarism and crime. 

Please present my kind remembrances to all friends ® 
especially Messrs. Wallcut and Nell. Praying that 
you may be abundantly sustained and blessed in your 
philanthropic labors, 

I am, my dear sir, 
Very truly, yours, 
HENRY BLEBY. 





A Stave Krpnarrine Case. The Parties held for 
Triai. Capt Gorham Crowell, of the brig Rolerson, 
and John Orlando, mate of the same vessel, were ar- 
raigned in the Police Court yesterday afternoon, charg- 
ed with kidnapping a fugitive slave, named Columbus 
Jones. It appears that the brig sailed from Pensaco- 
la, Florida, on the 8th inst., for Boston, Jones having 
coucealed himself in the forecastle without the knowl- 
edge of the Captain at the time he left Pensacola. At 
Hyannis. Capt. Crowell chartered the schooner Eliza- 
beth, Captain Bacon, for the sum of $500, to convey 
the slave to Norfolk, Va., and from thence to see that 
he was sent on to Pensacola, The Elizabeth, with the 





slave on board, subsequently sailed for Norfolk. Capt. 
Crowell and his mate came to this city, and were ar- 
rested on Thursday. 

They waived an examination, and were held for 
trial at Barnstable at the full term of the Supreme 
Court. The bail of Orlando, who is master of the 
vessel that brought away the slave, was fixed at $1500, 
and that of Crowell, who is a part owner, at $2500. 
They found the required sureties. Four of the crew 
of the Rolerson were held in $100 each to appear as 
witnesses. J, A. Andrew and W. L. Burt appeared 
for the prosecution, IH. A. Seudder, for the prison- 
ers.— Boston Atlas and Bee of Friday. 





t#” Read the eloquent speech of Lanasron, on our 
last page. One of the ‘ inferior race,’ eh ? 





A CALL FOR A CONVENTION OF THE COL- 
ORED CITIZENS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
STATES. 

Fritow Crrizens: 

We issue this call to invite you to attend a Conven- 
tion to be held in the City of Boston, commencing at 
10 o'clock, on Monday, the Ist day of August, 1859. 

The primary object we have in view is, to take into 
consideration the Moral, Social, and Political elevation 

“of those with whom we are identified, by complexion 
and condition, in the New England and other States. 

In all, except five of the Eastern States, the colored 
citizens are deprived of the privilege of voting on 
equal terms with the whites. 

Free suffrage is the basis of a free government, the 
safeguard of a free people, the strength of the strong, 





the defence of the weak, a powerful auxiliary to re- 
spectability, wealth and usefulness; and just in pro- 
portion as men are deprived of this, they are shorn of 
their strength, and are subject to poverty, disgrace and 
abuse. 

We are convinced, fellow citizens, that not only 
our political, but our depressed condition in all other 
respects in the Free States, is owing in a great degree 
to the fact, that we are politically weak, not possess- 
ing the unrestricted use of the elective franchise. The. 
national body politic see in us nothing to fear, and no 
favors to court. 

We therefore urge upon colored men in all sections 
of New England, to evince their self-respect and love 
of freedom in efforts to promote their moral, social and 
political elevation, by assembling at the above time,— 
a day consecrated by the signal and successful exam- 
ple of Great Britain emancipating 800,000 men, wo- 
men, and children, in her West India colonies, and 
hence eminently suggestive to us to strive in securing 
equality to the half free colored citizens of the North- 
ern States, and thus hasten the day of full emancipa- 








tal kidnapper from Cape Cod. (Loud cheering.) | age to brave the reproach and scorn of the multitude, | 
At any rate, we will try what vigor there is in Mas- | in the attempt to get rid of the national guilt and | 
sachusetts law to appeal to that only muscle which a ; shame of slavery, break every yoke, and let the op- 
Cape Cod captain of this stripe has,—his money,— | pressed go free. I luxuriated in the reports of the 
and show him that it would have been a paying | Soiree in the Music Hall at Boston, and the proceed- 
business if he had saved that man, instead of sacri- | ings of the Annual Meeting in Summer street, and it 
ficing him. Until we get a Church and a moral required hut a slight effort of the imagination to bring 
sense to create hearts that respond to humanity, we , these scenes before me, as they must have appeared 
must make this base and lower appeal to the self-in- | to you who were privileged to look upon and take 
terest of certain parties in the Commonwealth. I partin them. May God, the hater of all oppression, 
would rather see that Capt. Crowell, of the brig Rob- | and the friend of the oppressed, speed your work of 
erson, in the State Prison for severryears, for the crime | faith and labor of love to an early triumph! The 
of having sent back a negro from the blue waters of cause you are identified with must be ultimately suc - 
the Bay that laves Cape Cod on its southern side, than | cessful, for it is founded in charity, and truth, and 
forty Wilsons in the Senate, or a hundred Sumners righteousness; and I trust that day is not so far dis- 
in the Presidential chair; for when Massachusetts | tant but that you, my dear sir, who have suffered so 
shall do that, South Carolina will hush her babies | much unmerited obloguy and persecution, will take 
with the name of Massachusetts. I “Sees a better | part in celebrating the final overthrow, in America, 
triumph than a Massachusetts Senator; I want a) of the most atrocious system of cruelty and wrong 
Massachusetts sinner in our State Prison. (Appluuse.) with which our world has ever been cursed. 
Yes, I stood here this afternoon, and if [ had not I send $10, as a small contribution to the funds of 
been unwilling to interrupt the speaker, I should have the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society. 
moved three cheers for — ghia ~—— yo | In all my congregations, I have taken an opportu- 
ored man Jones told us that, as he was paddling his nity of speaking upon American slavery; and recent - 
craft from the pursuing boatmen, he caught sight of ly, at a public meeting, with the Governor, Mr. 
the English jack. ‘I knew it,’ he said. Of course Hincks, in the chair, I spoke of the good service 
he knew it; he knew nothing else. He had not/ which his letter had done in strengthening the hands 
learned any thing but the shape of the cross. Is it of the friends of the colorod race, and refuting the 
not worth living and dying for, worth all the Hamp- | false statements of the pro-slavery press concerning 
dens and Sydneys, Vanes and Miltons for a thousand the results of emancipation in the West Indies ; 
years, to build up a beaming flag that, whenever the when Mr. Hincks took the opportunity of re-asserting 
eye of the oppressed ~— me Seay 3 quarter of the | his conviction, obtained by full and careful investiga- 
globe, rn hae eee iaeiet 7 — SI tion of the entire subject, that free labor is me varie 
God, and feels safe under its folds? (Loud applause.) | more profitable than slavery, both to the master an 
I want the Massachusetts flag to be just such an one, the laborer; nor is there, I believe, an individual in 
that every bondman in the Carolinas, if he know | this island who will venture to call it in question. 
nothing more, shall know the mailed arm of the State, Mr. Hiacks left Barbadoes, two or three weeks ago, 
and when he sees it, no matter where, no matter | for Canada and the States. It is possible he will be 
what power there is about it, no matter how threat- | in Boston, and perhaps you may be able to obtain his 
ening the storm on men’s faces, he will feel that if a! personal testimony on the comparative merits of the 
‘ ‘ ; ; : 
man but places his foot under the broad banner of two kinds of labor. His official position, as Gover- 
the old infidel Commonwealth of Massachusetts, he | nor-in-Chief of several of these colonies, gives him 








for themselves, but the strong white man, who can} 
speak ; and I wish the Wilsons, the Sumners and the 
Giddingses could but be slaves a while, they would 
then be willing to speak for the slave. If the Con- 
stitution made them slaves, they would crush the 
Constitution : they would not sit down in Congress 
with men who stole their wives or children. 

I have no confidence in the Republican party. It 
does not propose to abolish or hinder slavery, but 
does propose to defend and sustain it. Such a party 
can do nothing for liberty. No party that does not 
make man superior to institutions, or to his accidents, 
can be a friend of freedom. 

I do not care to discuss any question of the right- 
fulness of slavery, or whether the Constitution or the 
Bible sustains it. It is wrong of itself, and a whole 
Bible full of denunciation could not make it wrong, 
neither could a whole Bible full of support of it make 
it right. And no man would take a Bible endorse- 
ment for hisown enslavement. 


S. S. Fosrer then made a speech at Jength in fur- 
ther elucidation of his position against the ineflicien- 
ey of our Society and its movements, and in demon- 
stration of its retrogressive course, as it appearod to 
him. He complained that, in whatever he said, 
he was misrepresented; at one time too sanguine, at 
another not believing in any progress of the anti-sla- 
very cause. He went on at some length, criticising 
and condemning the course of the Liberator and Stand- 
ard as lacking in fidelity and impartiality. 

The Republican party he conceded to be more ele- 
vated, both in intellectual and moral worth, than the 
Democrats, and therefore he considered them as more 
criminal in regard to slavery. He did not believe that 








safely; but if he perished, he was willing to bea 
martyr. 

Mr. Jones then continued, in a strain of native el- 
oquence, to narrate, with comments, some portions of 
his experience in ‘ praying with his legs’ in his escape 
from slavery. 

The Resolutions before the Convention were then 
taken up. 

The Resolution on Dr. Cheever was passed, with 
a few dissenting votes. 

The series upon Dissolution was then adopted-- 
one voice only being heard in the negative. 

The Resolution relating to George Thompson was 
unanimously adopted. 

The series upon Slave-hunting in Massachusetts, 
and upon the Petition against Slave-hunting, was 
adopted unanimously. 

The resolutions offered by Stephen S. Foster were 
then adopted, 22 to 17. 

Adjourned to half-past 7 o'clock. 

EVENING. 

The President in the chair. 

The anti-slavery song was sung— 

* Bring from the South your minions.’ 

The President referred to the fact that Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke,—a good anti-slavery friend of ours, 
and often on our platform,—had to-day been chosen 
the Secretary of the Unitarian Association. This he 
regarded as one of the straws which show how the 
current of popular opinion is setting. 

The Convention was then addressed by W. L. Gar- 
rison, J. A. Howland, E. H. Heywood, 8S. S. Foster, 
Wendell Phillip. 


* 





is certain to be safe. (Prolonged cheering.) That will 
be a country to be loved ; that will be a country for 
another Cowper to sing, in a nobler strain even than 
he did, the praises of England herself. 

Take these men, and teach them the Gospel through | 
the stone walls of the State Prison, and I will make a 
banner of the red and blue trowsers of Capt. Crowell 
when he comes out, after seven years in the workshop 
of that Prison, for the crime of having forgotten that 
& negro was a man, and it will be a nobler banner than 
Massachusetts would bear, if she carried the motto of | 
Sydney through the battle and the breeze for a thou- 
sand years. We have got the matter into the courts. ) 

| 





It is possible we may find a Massachusetts jury who 
will be able to know its duty in this emergency ; it is 
possible we may find on the bench worthy descend- 
ants of the Holts on the other side of the water. We 
will try what pluck there is in law, as we have found 
none in the Christianity of this Commonwealth. Cape 
Cod! Shovel her off into the ocean, rather than have 
her the scene of such outrages as these. Why, had that 
fugitive slave looked across the sandy Cape, he might 
have heard the echo of the waves that break on the 
sad grave of Webster! Whigs of Massachusetts, prove 
now the claim you make for his memory! He might 
almost have caught a glimpse of the rising monument 
at Plymouth. Make it a shelter for fugitives from a 
direr oppression than the pilgrim ever defied. 

Ihave not time to say more. (Loud calls of ‘go 
on,’ ‘goon.’) But I think itisa glorious hour. Ten 
years ago, or more, the same scene was enacted in 
Boston harbor. You remember that boy. He swam 
half way to South Boston, then was caught, and Johh 
Hi. Pearson's captain shut him up in the cabin, and 





facilities for obtaining the most perfect information 
which few p can fF 

Since my return, Mr. Prescod, an intelligent colored 
gentleman, connected with the press in this island, 
has beeri returned to the Colonial Legislature as one 
of the representatives of Bridgetown City. Mr. 
Prescod was once in the Legislature before, where he 
exercises a considerable amount of influence. 

On the 19th of last month, we laid the corner- 
stone of the ‘ New England School,’ and it is rapidly 
advancing tocompletion. Iam making arrangements 
for the early commencement of ‘the Canada School.’ 
I am happy to say, I have the prospect of completing 
my schoo!-extension scheme on a scale somewhat en - 
larged since my visit to America, although the Le- 
gislature here refused to make a grant in aid. Pro- 
vision will thus be made for the education of four- 
teen hundred children, chiefly of the colored race, 
who will be largely indebted to the friends of liberty 
on your side of the Atlantic for the substantial aid 
rendered to them by this movement. I have often 
called to mind, when looking upon the pa and 
congregations under my charge, the remark you 
made at Abington concerning the improved physical 
appearance of the colored people of these islands since 
emancipation. It is strictly true. The European 
type of countenance is becoming so prevalent, that 
the broad African features are seldom met with, ex- 
cept in those elderly persons who passed the meridian 
of life under the curse of slavery. 

I am happy to see that Miss Remond has commenc- 
ed her labors in England under such favorable cir- 














not communicated by) 


tion to the millions yet groaning in the Southern 
prison-house of our country. 

We cordially invite our brethren from New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and the far West, to meet with 
us, that the cause of our several grievances may be 
discussed, and the remedy sought. 

With the exception of Connecticut, the New Eng- 
land States have magnanimously acknowledged our po- 
litical rights, and great progress has been made in our 
moral and social elevation within the past twenty-five 
years. But let us, fellow citizens, extend the words 
of encouragement to our brethren struggling in other 
States, until the rights of colored Americans shall be 
granted and respected every where. 

This call is issued by authority of a public meeting 
held at Bethel Church, Boston, Tuesday, May 3, 1859. 

WILLIAM WELLS BROWN, 
LEWIS HAYDEN, 
WILLIAM C. NELL, 
JEREMIAH HARVEY, 
JOHN J. SMITH, 
NELSON L. PERKINS, 
HENRY WEEDEN, 
Committee. 
Marx R. DeMorrisz, 


Gronrce L. Rurrin, Secretaries. 





tre WORCESTFR COUNTY (SOUTH) ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY.—A regular quarterly meet- 
ing of the Worcester County, South Division, Anti- 
Slavery Society will be held in MILLVILLE and 
BLACKSTONE, on Sunday, June 12th. The meet- 
ing will commence at the Wesleyan meeting-house, 
in Millville, at 10 1-2 o'clock, a. m., and be continued 
at Blackstone ‘Town Hall, at 2 and 5 o’clock, Pp. m. 

Among the speakers expected to be present are 
Wa. Lioyp Garrison, Aviv Batiov, Samvet May, 
Jr., and others. And all friends of freedom are invit- 
ed to attend. 

EFFINGHAM L. CAPRON, President, 
Wiitiam A. Witson, Secretary. 


[3 LECTURE BY DR. ROCK.—Dr. Joun 8S. 
Rock, of this city, will lecture in the Twelfth Bap- 
tist Church, Southac street, on Monday evening next, 
June 6th, at 8 o’clock. Subject: ‘The voyage of an 
American outlaw.” 


ce E. H. HEYWOOD will speak on slavery, 
at Concord, Mass., on Sunday evening next, June 5th, 


[# COLORED BOYS want chances to learn 
trades—one to be 4 sign painter, the other a piano 
Sorte painter. 

Colored Mechanics went employment—one as ship 
caulker, another as plasterer. 

Northern white mechanics opposed to the Dred 
Scott Decision can here show their faith by their 
works in opening their shops to these colored Ameri- 


can men and boys. 
WM. C. NELL, 


Apply to 
June 3. 21 Cornhill. 


LECTURES ON MAN. 
ESSRS. FOWLER & WELLS, of New York, 
N announce a course of LECTURES ON PHRE- 
NOLOGY, to be given by Prof. L, N. FOWLER, 
of their establishment, at 
MERCANTILE HALL, 
ing on FRIDAY EVENING, June 
3d, and continuing 
SIX EVENINGS, 
Admittance—First Lecture free—to the others, 15: 
cts. Tickets for the Course, to be had at the Book- 
stores, 50 cents. 
Public examinations at the close of each Lecture. 
Private examinations daily, at 142 Washington street. 
June 3. 


f.HE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
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NAL FOR JUNE. b Burns, 
with Portrait and Sketch of Character—Phrenology 
of 

. Hovey, 


in Chureh—Advice to Y “Men— 

Mind—Major Edward W. Serrell—Cherles ¥ the 
Portrait, Biography, and Character— 
How Temperaments may be ete, etc., with 
other interesting matter. Terms only $1 00 a year. 
Published by 


FOWLER & WELLS, 
ie" May be ordered from D. P. BUTLER, 1 
ee eae. CP Re A ws 
‘une 3. 
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Tenterden, (England.) 


Pennsylvania, 16th May, 1859. 


For the Li »erator. 
LESSONS FROM NATURE. 
SUMMER. 
THE TREES. 
Dark and rich, in summer glory, 
Trees, your leaves are in their prime ; 
Let us listen to their story 
Of this glorious summer time ; 


Of their gradual awaking, 
And the songs the small birds sing, 

When the sun, through grey mists breaking, 
Seems from out the east to spring ; 


Of the myriad summer flowers, 
Of their queen, the regal rose ; 

Of the fragrant woodbine bowers, 
Of the warm day's balmy close; 


Of those sights, and sounds of wonder, 
The ewift lightning’s dazzling flash, 


And the loud, deep pealing thunder, 
And the hailstones’ rattling crash. 


Oh, ye trees, the summer story 
Of your leaves, in their rich prime, 
Tells us of God's gentlest glory, 
Yells us of His might sublime. 


THE BROOKS. 


Brooks! through summer meadows flowing, 


In whose depths the troutlet plays, 
‘What the page your books are showing 2 
What the lines whereon we gaze? 
Though, O brooks, in scantier measure 
Flow your summer waves along, 
Still we read with grateful pleasure 
In each wave a tuneful song. 


Through the ripened meadows streaming, 
Where so deep the rich grass stands, 
Hot the mid-day sun is beaming 
On the weary mower bands. 
Under shady hawthorn bushes, 
Where old oaks their thick boughs wave, 
Cattle, amid sledge and rushes, 
Glad your cool refreshment crave. 


As ye flow through cornfields bending 
With their full and ripening ears, 
Brooks, ye teach us youth is tending 
To life's summer—harvest years ; 

And one page of fairest beauty, 
The white water-lily’s hue, 

Bids us by the laws of duty 
Keep our hearts unsullied too. 


THE ROCKS. 
What the sermons that ye preach us, 
Rocks, that front the summer sun? 
What the lessons that ye teach us, 
As the hours their courses run > 


‘Seest thou not that ruined tower, 
Built by men of olden time, 

Who their blood-cemented power 
Raised by strife, and war, and crime? 

Turn, then, to that quiet dwelling, 
Emblem of the peace within ; 

Each a tale, how different, telling ; 
Home and peace, and strife and sin. 


Long before their wattled bowers 
Your unskilled forefathers made, 
Even before, *mong Eden’s flowers, 
Hand in hand, the first pair strayed, 
When the land, and air, and ocean, 
Fire, and flood, God’s might displayed, 
In some wonderful commotion 
Were the stones that built them made. 


* God, your Father, gives men power, 
Gives earth’s stones a home tu build; 
And a higher, nobler dower, 
Minds with wisdom to be filled.’ 


ALL ARE GOOD. 
Summer trees, so graceful waving, 
Summer’s cool and shaded brooks, 
Rocks, the summer's hot sun braving, 
Good ye are, God's sermon books. 
Jane Asus. 


—_———— 
From the Anti-Slavery Standard. 


TO THE MEMORY OF CHARLES F. HOVEY. 


Our friend beloved, with whom we went 
Along life’s hot and dusty way, 
With cheerful hearts for many a day, 
Unto a distant land is sent. 


We know that with a loving hand 
God never yet hath ceased to give, 
And that some other one may live 
Within that vacant place to stand. 


But though we know that this is true, 
We cannot other do than fear : 
Upon thy hand I drop this tear, 

Brave friend! as now I say adieu. 


And though God’s universe is grand 
And vast, yet still we do believe 
(Nor, therefore, will too greatly grieve) 
That we once more shall clasp thy hand. 
H. W. G. 
—_. 
OUR IDOL. 
Close the door lightly, 
Bridle the breath, 
Our little earth-angel 
Is talking with Death ; 
Gently he woos her, 
She wishes to stay, 
His arms are about her— 
He bears her away. 


Music comes floating 
Down from the dome ; 
Angels are chanting 
The sweet welcome home. 
Come, stricken weeper, 
Come to the bed, 
Gaze on the sleeper— 
Our idol is dead! 


Smooth out the ringlets, 
Close the blue eye— 
No wonder such beauty 
Was claimed in the sky; 
Cross the hands gently 
O’er the white breast, 
So like a wild spirit 
* Strayed from the blest ; 
Bear her out softly, 
This idol of ours, 
Let her grave-slumbers 
Be ’mid the sweet flowers. 
——»—— 
¢’Tis something to a heart like mine 
To think of thee as living yet; 
To feel that such a light as thine 
Could not in utter darkness set. 
Less dreary seems the untried way, 
Since thou hast left thy footprints there, 
And beams of mournful beauty play 
Round the sad Angel’s sable hair.’ 
«With silence only as their benediction, 
God's angels come 
Where, in the shadow of a great affiiction, 
The soul sits dumb ! 
Not upon thee or thine the solemn angel 
Hath evi! wrought: 
Her funeral anthem is a glad evangel— 
The good die not. 


God calls our loved ones, but we lose not wholly 


What He hath given; 


They live on earth, in thought and deed, as truly 


As in his heaven.’ Witter. 





SELECTIONS. 
~ ELOQUENT SPEECH oF LANGSTON. 
Cievetanp, May 12, 1859. 


Court convened at 10 0’clock. The usual opening 
being passed, and the crowded house stilled, the 
Court asked : 








house ? 

Mr. Ripptz.—Mr. Bushnell has been sentenced, 
ur Honor; perhaps your Honor refers to Mr. 

Lateton 


The Covet.—An exchange of names only ; yes, sir, 
Mr. Langston was meant. Mr. Langston, you will 
stand up, sir. 

Mr. L 

The Covrr.—You also have been tried, Mr. Lang- 
ston, by a jury, and convicted of a violation of the 
criminal laws of the United States. Have you or 
your counsel any thing to say why the sentence of 
the law should not now be pronounced upon you? 
Mr. Lanoston.—I am for the first time in my life 
before a court of justice, charged with the violation 
of law, and am now about to be sentenced. But be- 
fore receiving that sentence, I propose to say oné or 
two words in regard to the mitigation of that sen- 
tence, if it may be so construed. I cannot, of course, 
and do not expect that which I may say will in an 
way change your predetermined line of action. 
ask no such hove at your hands. 

I know that the courts of this country, that the 
laws of this country, that the governmental machi- 
of this country, are so constituted as to oppress 
and ou colored men, men of my complexion. 
I cannot then, of course, expect, judging from the 

t history of the country, any mercy from the 
al from the Constitution, or from the courts of 
the country. 

Some days prior to the 13th of September, 1858, 
happening to be in Oberlin on a visit, I found the 
country round about there, and the village itself, 
filled with alarming ramors as to the fact that sfave- 
catchers, kidnappers, negro-stealers, were lying hid- 
den and skulking about, wait®g some opportunity 
to get their bloody hands on some helpless creature 
to drag him back, or for the first time. into helpless 
and life-long bondage. These reports becoming cur- 
rent all over that neighborhood, old men and inno- 
cent women and children became exceedingly alarm- 
ed for their safety. It was not uncommon to hear 
mothers say that they dare not send their children 
to school, for fear they would be caught up and car- 
ried of by the way. Some of these people had be- 
tome free by long and patient toil at night, after 





working the long. long day for cruel masters, and 
thus at length getting money enough to buy their 
liberty. Others had become free by means of the 


good will of their masters. And there were others 
who had become free—to their everlasting honor I | 
say it—by the ingensest exercise of their own God- | 
given powers ;— 7 eacaping from the plantations of | 
their masters, eluding the blood-thirsty patrols and | 
sentinels so thickly scattered all along their paths, 
outrunning blood-hounds and horses, swimming 
rivers and fording swamps, and reaching at last, 
through incredible difficulties, what they, in their) 
delusion, supposed to be free soil. These three 
classes were in Oberlin, trembling alike for their! 
safety, because they well knew their fate should | 





; 
} 


those men-hunters get their hands on them. 
In the midst of such excitement, the 13th day of | 
September was ushered in—a day ever to be remem- 
bered in the history of that place, and I presume no 
less in the history of this Court—on which those men, 
by lying devices, decoyed into a place where they | 
could get their hands on him—I will not say a slave, 
for Ido not know that—but a man, a brother, who | 
had a right to his liberty under the laws of God, 
under the laws of Nature, and under the Declaration | 
of American Independence. / 


In the midst of all this excitement, the news came | 


to us like a flash of lightning that an actual seizure 
under and by means of fraudulent pretences had been 
made ! 
Being identified with that man by color, by race, | 
by manhood, by sympathies, such as God has im-| 
—— in us all, I felt it my duty to goand do what } 
could toward liberating him. Thad been taught | 
by my Revolutionary father—and I say this with ail | 


that all men have a right, to life and liberty ; and 


custody, l conceived, from what little knowledge I 


And as your Honor has repeatedly laid down the 


bound to take their prisoner before the very first | 
magistrate they found, and there establish the facts | 
set forth in their warrant ; and that until they did | 
this, every man should presume that their claim was | 


pore of securing an investigation as they might 


view of the law, then I have been misled both by , 
your Honor, and by the prevalent received opinion. | 

It is said that they bad a warrant. 
should they not establish its validity before the | 
proper officers? And I stand here to-day, sir, to: 


speak, fo procure such a lawful investigation of the 


part 1 took in that day's proceedings, and the only 
part. Isupposed it to be my duty asa citizen of | 
Ohio—excuse me for saying that, sir—as an outlaw | 
of the United States, (much sensation,) to do what I | 
could to secure at least this form of justice to my, 
brother whose liberty was in peril. Whatever more | 
than that has been sworn to on this trial, as act of | 
mine, is false, ridiculously false. When I found | 
these men refusing to go, cooending to the law, as I 
apprehended it, and subject their claim to an official | 
inspection, and that nothing short of a habeas corpus | 
would oblige such an inspection, I was willing to go | 
even thus far, supposing in that county a Sheriff 
might, perhaps, be found with nerve enough to serve | 
it. In this I again failed. Nothing then was left | 
to me, nothing to the boy in custody, but the con- | 
firmation of my first belief that the pretended au- | 
thority was worthless, and the employment of those { 
means of liberation which belong to us. With re- | 
gard to the part I took in the forcible rescue which | 
‘ollowed, I have nothing to say, further than I have | 
already said. The evidence is before you. It is al-| 
leged that Isaid, ‘ We will have him anyhow.’ This | 
I never said. I did say to Mr. Lowe, what I hon-| 
estly believed to be the truth, that the crowd were | 
very much excited, many of them averse to longer | 
delay, and bent upon a rescue at all hazards; and_ 
that he being an old acquaintance and friend of | 
mine, I was anxious to extricate him from the dan-| 
gerous position he occupied, and therefore advised | 
that he ~ Jennings to give the boyup. Further 
a this | did not say, either to him or any one 
else. 

The law under which I am arraigned is an unjust | 
one, one made to crush the colored man, and one | 
that outrages every feeling of humanity, as well as | 
every rule of Right. I have nothing to do with its 
constitationality ; about that, I care but little. I 
have often heard it said by learned and good men! 
that it was unconstitutional ; I remember the ex- | 
citement that prevailed throughout all the free) 
States when it was ; and I remember how | 
often it has been said by individual’, conventions, | 
legislatures, and even hin,” that it never could | 
be, never should be, and never was meant to be en- | 
forced. I had always believed until the contrary 


| 





* The following resolutions were reported to and 
adopted by an indignation meeting held in Cleveland 
soon after the passage of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
Judge Hiram V. Willson being on the Committee on 
Resolutions : 

1, Resolved, That the passage of the Fugitive 
Jaw was an act unauthorized by the Constitation, 
hostile to every principle of justice and humanity, 
and, if persevered in, fatal to Human Freedom. 

2. Resolved, That the law strikes down some of the 
dearest principles upon which our fathers predicated 


and is characterized by the most tyrannical exercise 
of power ; and that it cannot be sustained without re- 
puiiating the doctrines of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the principles upon which all free gov- 
ernments rest. 

3. Resolved, That tyranny consists in the wilfully 
violating, by those in power, of man’s natural right to 
his personal security, al liberty, and private 
property ; and it matters not whether the act is exer- 
cised by one man or a million of men, it is equally un- 
just, unrighteous, and destructive of the ends of all 
just governments. 








Fugitive Law as unconsti 


aponanh in the actual institution of proceedings, 
t 
be enforced within the bounds of this State. 


not be sentenced, and one that 1 think pertinent 
to the case. J have not hada trial before a jury 
of my 


Mr. Marshal, is the defendant Bushnell in the |},, 
epee in the social scale with himself; that 


peers of the realm should be tr 
the realm ; vassals before vassals, and aliens before 
aliens ; and they must not come from the district 
where the crime was committed, lest the prejudices 
of either personal friends or foes prvi 
ANGSTON Tose. the accused. 
guarantees, not merely tu its citizens, but to all 
persons, & trial before an impartial jury. I have 
bad no such trial. 


versal and deeply fixed prejudices. Those jurors 


are well known to have shared largely in these pre- 
judices, and I therefore consider that they were nei- 


colored men grow out of the fact that we have, 
asa ee consented, for two hundred years, to be 
slaves 0 

ed, and cruelly oppressed, and have submitted to it 
all tamely, meekly, peaceably ; I mean as a people, 


unfounded, and to institute such proceedings for the | the oath of one man. 


Why then | pefore, and waiting for testimony from relatives at 


say that with an exception of which I shall soon | very nature of the case, they must be constantly oe- 
; . j jeurring. A letter was not long since found upon the 
authority under which they claimed to act, was the | bg of a counterfeiter when arrested, addressed to 


|ask your Honor, while I say this, to place yourself 


| slave, I shall never be taken into slavery. And as 


their right to assert and maintain their independence, | ¥' 


That regarding some ions of the/ and use all our powers to secure that object, until it is 
jeasienial, and tho: whele-of| oodtagti ad 


at the provisions of this odious statute would never 


But I have another reason to offer why I should 


—. The common law of England—and 
‘ou will excuse me for referring to that, since I am 
uta private citizen—was, that every man should 
ied before a jury of men occupying the same 


ords should be tried before a jury ee lords ; that 
‘ore peers of 


ds affect 
The Constitution of the United States 


The colored man is oppressed by certain uni- 


ther impartial, nor were they a jury of m rs. 
And the prejudices which white people tia 2 


the whites. We have been scourged, crush- 


and with rare individual exceptions,—and to-day 
you see us thus meekly submitting to the penalties 
of an infamous law. Now the Americans have 
this feeling, and it isan honorable one, that they 
will respect those who will rebel at oppression, but 
despise those who tamely submit to outrage and 
wrong ; and while our people, as a people, submit, 
they will as a people be despised. Wh: , they will 
omy meet on terms of equality with us in a whis- 
key shop, ina car, at a table, or even at the altar 
of God. So thorough and hearty a contempt have 
they for those who will meekly Jie still under the 
beel of the oppressor. The jury came into the box 
with that feeling. ‘They knew they had that feel- 
ing, and so the Court knows now, and knew then. 
The gentlemen who prosecuted me, the Court itself, 
and even the counsel who defended me, have that 
feeling. 

I was tried by a jury who were prejudiced ; be-| 
fore a Court that was prejudiced ; prosecuted by an/ 
officer who was prejudiced ; and defended, though | 
ably, by counsel that were prejudiced. And there- 
fore it is, your Honor, that I urge by all that is 

and great in manhood, that I should not be 
subjected to the pains and penalties of this oppres- 
sive law, when I have not been tried, either by a 
jury of my peers, or by a jury that was impartial. 

One word more, sir, and I havedone. I went to} 
Wellington, knowing that colored men have no rights 
in the United States which white men are bound to| 
respect ; that the Courts had so decided ; that Con- | 
gress had so enacted ; that the people had so de- 
creed. 

There is not a spot in this wide country, not even 








| by the altars of God, nor in the shadow of the shafts | 


that tell the imperishable fame and glory of the he- 

roes of the revolution ; no, nor in the old Philadel- 

phia Hall, where any colored man may dare to ask | 
a mercy of a white man. Let me stand in that hall, 
and tell a United States Marshal that my father was | 
a Revolationary Soldier ; that he served under La- | 
fayette, and fought through the whole war, and | 
that he fought for my freedom as much as for his} 
own ; and he would sneer at me, and clatch me with 
his bloody fingers, and say he has a right to make | 
me aslave! And when poste to Congress, they | 
say he basa right to make mea slave; when Lap-| 
peal to the people, | say he has a right to make ; 
me a slave; and when I appeal to your Honor, your | 
Honor says he has a right to make me a slave, and | 
if any man, white or black, seeks an investigation | 
of that claim, they make themselves amenable to the | 


your case, and I find many mitigating circumstan- 


The Covrr replied: ‘ Mr. Langston, you do the 
Court injustice in saying that nothing you could say 
would influence the Court in the matter of sentence. 
I have taken careful cognizance of the testimony in 


ces. You, sir, quietly counselled a resort to legel 
measures rather than to force, for getting possession 
of the fugitive ; and for this and for other reasons, 
your sentence will be comparatively light. Still it 
must be remembered that this Court does not make 
the laws, it merely *. ‘s them upon the statute-book, 
and is bound to eciorce them. 
the circumstances in your case, the sentence of the 
Court is, that you pay a fine of $100 and costs of 
suit, be imprisoned in the county jail 20 days ; and 


this county, you will be taken by the Marshal to 
some other jail in this district.’ 


After the sentence had been pronounced, Judge 
S. J. Axprews addressed the Court in behalf of 
Mathew DeWolf, Abner Loveland, and Lorin Wads- 
worth, in each of which cases he had been instructed | ; 
to enter nolle contendere. : 

Judge Andrews remarked, that while they wished 
to enter this plea, they did not wish to be under- 
stood as confessing that they have knowingly violat- 
ed the laws, and they wished such to be made a part 
of the record which noted the withdrawal of their; 
plea of not guilty. 

He further remarked that they had long been res- 
idents of Lorain County, that they were law-abiding 
men, that they were accidentally connected with the 
rescue, that they went to Wellington village to help 
their neighbors who were suffering from fire, that 








while there in the midst of an intense excitement end kindly whieper ‘your fate’ io thelr ears. ‘I 


which would naturally arise on such an occasion ia 
a small village, the report was made thata justice: 
had issued a warrant to arrest persons supposed ille- 
gally to have in custody a n man ; that they min-| 
ed in the crowd, and talked to the crowd, and to 

4 certain extent acted with the crowd in endeavor- 
to ascertain whether the man was legally in cus- 

'y or not. 

wire into the matter, but as soon as they found tha 
the negro was legally held, they desisted. They did 
not intend to over-step the limits of the law. 

They may have mr no doubt have gone beyond | 
the limits, and technically violated the law, but he} 
was persuaded that it was unintentional. 

Good men differ as to the proper course to pursue | 
in regard to obedience to the Fugitive Slave Law, 
but these men had no sympathy with those who 
would openly violate the law, and resist it even-to | 
blood. They thought such notions and sentiments | 
belonged to a beat of a later date tlian the one in | 
which they were raised. a3 

They had no conception of a worse state of soci- 
ety than that where the decisions of the highest’! 
Court should be disregarded, and every man become | 
a law unto himself. 








They held themselves bound to | 
obey the law, and to defer to it whether it be right, 
or wrong. They do not concern themselves about, 
the constitutionality of an enactment, and have no) 
sympathy with that spirit which would bring the) 
State and Federal authorities into collision, and ulti- 
mately tend to a dissolution of the Union, They; 
believed that laws must be reformed, if they were | 
wrong, by popular _— expressed through the) 
Courts of the law. They sympathize with slaves, 
but hold to the enforcement of law. 

The Court having heard the remarks of Judge 
Andrews, accepted the plea of the defendants, and 
sentenced them to a fine of $20 and costs each, and | 
to twenty-four hours’ imprisonment. 

Court then adjourned to Saturday morning. 


| 
| 





—_—.- 
From the Cleveland Leader. 
‘SONS OF LIBERTY!’—REMARKS OF MR. 
GIDDINGS. 
At the meeting of the people in Jefferson on the 
7th, favorable to immediate and energetic action in 
reference to the trials pending before the U. S. Dis- 





of power ! 
tion. 
of the government. 1 
understand their dignity and power. 
ment isin our hands, and we are not in the hands 
of the government. 
had thought of this matter. : 
of their dignity ; and Ingersol then saw their powers. 
{n consideration of | If I refuse, what will follow?’ said he. 
Farr!’ said the leader of the patriots. 
monosyllables reached his heart. 
mined language of patriots. These words should | 
if for any cause you cannot be confined in the jail of} reach the heart of Buchanan and every servite office- 
holder, who attempts to enforce the fugitive law. I 
would send these words thrilling through the heart 
of every slave-cateher, commissioned by James Bu- 
chanan, or acting upon the impulse of the Prince of 
Slaveholders. 
to enslave a man here on this Western Reserve, 


night, if the slave-catcher pollutes my threshold 
with his footsteps, I will strike him down: be he 
Slavebolder or Deputy Marshal, his fate shall follow! 
These two words will constitute one of the appropri- 
ate maxims for ‘ The Sons of Liberty’ whom I pro- 


to open up to his frightened imagination. 
cause,’ said he, ‘is not worth dying for ’"—lan- 
guage which many slave-catching doughfaces and 
Deputy Marshals of our State would utter, if the 


resign,’ said Ingersol. 
er. Ingersol remonstrated. Then, said the leader, 
shout ‘ Liberty and Property,’ three times ; and In- 
| gersol 
jan his life shouted, ‘ Liberty and Property,’ * Liber- 
jty and Poly wating 2 * Liperty e ic anal gt 
posed ; | should be borne in mind, that the mother govyern- 

bie a eg aeay Dads sf ad | ment had not then so persecuted the colonists as to 
\rob any of their lives. But five years afterwards, 


Each individual constitates a compotent part 
I would that freemen should 
The govern- 


‘ Your | 
These two | 
It was the deter- 


I would say to them, if you attempt 


your fate’ will follow. As in Congress, I say to- 


to organize to-night. 
When Ingersol beard them, a new world — | 
‘ The 


le, or one-tenth part of the people would firmly 


* Swear to it,’ said the lead- 


ned his profane lips, and for the first time 


when the ee in King street, Boston, were fired 
upon by the King’s troops, and five of them killed, 
their motto was then amended by adding to it the | 
word ‘ life,’ so that from 1770, *‘ dife, liberty and | 
property ’ became their motto, and will, I trust, be! 
ours in coming time. 

But Ingersol went to Hartford in companyavith 
the * Sons of Liberty,’ and there announced his re- 
signation to the proper authorities, and retired to 
sg life. The Order rapidly spread throughout | 
New England. Patriots in every town, village, | 
hamlet, and school district united with it. They | 
had no tories in their ranks ; public sentiment was | 
guided in its proper channels, Its influence con- | 
strained the office-holders to send back to England | 
the stamped paper forwarded to them, and to resign 
their offices. The King and Parlianient opened | 
their eyes to the great truth, that the people consti- 
tuted a power superior to themselves, and they repeal- | 
ed the stamp act. Gentlemen, let the true * Sons | 
of Liberty ’ in Ashtabula county manifest the same | 
firmness exhibited at Wethersfield in 1765, and | 





| James Buchanan and his satraps would never be seen | 


chasing slaves in Ohio, nor would they persecute | 
our citizens, 

The Order was kept up; and when the odious | 
tax on tea was forced upon the pioneers, and the two | 
ships loaded with it lay in Boston harbor in 1773, ; 
they again sat in council, and determined on their) 
cvarse, At nightfall, in disguise, they went on) 
board, and, using the Atlantic ocean for a tea-pot, | 
they got up the celebrated tea-party to which our | 
friend (Mr. re alluded. ‘This was the second | 
und last exercise of force by the ‘ Sons of Liberty. | 
Their great usefulness consisted in giving direction | 
to the popular mind which guided the provincial | 
legislatures, and found an equally emphatic expres- | 
sion in Congress. } 

John Adams informs us that a declaration from 


pains and penalties of the Fugitive Slave Act ; for 1. trict Court of Northern Ohio, for offences under the the « Sons of Liberty’ in Pennsylvania met him. in | 


BOUND TO RESPECT. (Great applause.) I, going to) 
Wellington with the full knowledge of all this, 
knew that if that man was taken to Columbus, he 
was hopelessly gone, no matter whether he had ever 
been in slavery before or not. I knew that I was in | 


due respect to him—and by his honored associates, | the same situation myself, and that by the decision 
that the fundamental doctrine of this government was | of your Honor, if any man whatever were to claim 


| me as his slave, and seize me, and my brother, being | 


coming from the Old Dominion, I brought into Ohio | lawyer, should seek to get out a writ of habeas | 
those sentiments deeply impressed upon my heart. ‘corpus to expose the falsity of the claim, he would be | 
I went to Wellington, and hearing from the parties | thrust into prison under one provision of the Fugi- 
themselves by what authority the boy was held in | tive Slave Law, fur interfering with the man claim- 
. °° * | ing to be in pursuit of a fugitive ; and I, by the per- 
had of law, that they had no right to hold him. |jury of, a solitar 


‘y wretch, would by another of its 


posal ay: ; . provisions be helplessly doomed to life-long bondage 
law in this Court, a man is free until he is proven | Shak the poselbitfey of ebeape: ee asi 


to be legally restrained of his liberty, I believed | 
that, upon that principle of law, those men were | sons being seized and carried off as slaves. No one 


Some may say that there is no danger of free per- 


need labor under such a delusion. Sir, four of the | 
eight persons who were first carried back under the 
act of 1850, were afterwards proved to be free men. 
They were free persons, but wholly at the mercy of 
And but last Sabbath after- | 
noon, a letter came to me from a gentleman in St. | 


find warranted by the laws of this State. Now, sir, | Louis, informing me that a young lady who was for- | 
if that is not the plain, common sense and correct ' merly under my instructions at Cok 


I 4 umbas, a free | 
person, is now lying in the jail at that place, claim- 
ed as the slave of some wretch who never saw her 


I could stand 
here by the hour, and relate such instances. In the 


Columbus to establish her freedom. 


him by some Southern gentleman, in which the writer 
says : 

* Go among the niggers ; find out their marks and 
scars; make good descriptions and send to me, and 
I'll find masters for ’em.’ 

That is the way men are carried ‘ back’ to sla- 
ry. 
Bat in view of all the facts, I say that, if ever 
again a man is seized near me, and is about to be 
earried southward asa slave, before any legal inves- 
tigation has been had, I shall hold it to be my duty, 
as I held it that day, to secure for him, if possible, a 
legal inquiry into the character of the claim by which 
he is held. And 1 go further ; I say that ifit is ad- 
judged illegal to procure even such an investigation, 
then we are thrown back upon those last defences 
of our rights which cannot be taken from us, and 
which God gave us that we need not be slaves. I 


ve 


in my situation, and you will say with me, that if 

our brother, if your friend, if your wife, it your 
child, had been seized by men who claimed them as 
fugitives, and the law of the land forbade you to ask 
any investigation, and precluded the possibility of | 
any legal protection or redress,—then you will oy | 
with me, thatiyou would not only demand the protec- | 
tion of the law, bat you would call in your neighbors 
and your friends, and would ask them to say with 
you, that these your friends could not be taken into 
re 
And now, I thank you for this leniency, this in- 
dulgence, in giving a man unjustly condemned, by a 
tribunal before which he is declared to have no 
rights, the privilege of speaking in his own behalf. 
I know that it will do nothing toward mitigating 
your sentence, but it isa privilege to be allowed to 
speak, and I thank you for it. I shall submit to 
the penalty, be it what it may. But I stand ap 
here to say, that if for doing what I did do on that 
day at Wellington, I am to in jail six months, 
and pay a fine of a thousand doliars, according to 
the Fugitive Slave Law, and such. is the protection 
the laws of this country afford me, I must take upon 
myself the responsibility of self-protection ; when I 
come to be claimed by some perjured wretch as his 





in that trying hour I would have others do to me, | 
as I would call upon my friends to help me, as I 
would call upon you, your Honor, to help me; as I 
would call upon you [to the District Attorney] to 
help me ; and upon you, (to Judge Bliss,] and upon 
you, [to his prior so helpme Gov! I stand here 
to say that I will do all I can for any man thus 
seized and held, though the inevitable penalty of six 
months’ imprisonment and one thousand dollars fine 
for each offence hangs over me! We have all a 
common humanity, and you all would da that; 
eur manhood would require it; and no matter what 
the laws might be, you would honor yourself for 
doing it, while your friends and your children to all 
generations would honor you for doing it, and every 
good and honest man would say you had done right ! 


(Great and — applause, in spite of the efforts 
of Court and =): 


it as oppressive, unjust and unrighteous, we deem it 
the duty of every good citizen to denounce, oppose and 
RESIST, by all proper means, the execution of said 
law, and that we demand its immediate and uncondi- 
tional repeal, and will not cease to agitate the question, 








ished. 


{ stitute the government. 


introduced a constitution for the Order of the ¢ Suns | 
of Liberty ’ revived, of which Order he gave the fol- | 
lowing historical sketch : 

It was important in times like the present, that | 
we should look to precedents, to the action of our) 
Revolutionary ancestors, men immortalized in histo- | 
ry: their conduct would furnish safe rules for us to | 
follow under like circumstances. They passed | 
through scenes like these with which we are now: 
surrounded, similar in principle, but differing widely ‘ 
in degree. I refer to the ‘ Stamp Act,’ when an at- | 
tempt was made to tax the colonists by compelling 
the people to buy stamped paper of the government. 
It was an encroachment upon their tights of prop- 
erty; but bore no comparison to the outrage upon 
liberty, inflicted by this enactment; yet it was an/| 
encoachment upon their rights, an attempt to tax | 
then without permitting them to be represented in | 
Parliament. The Fugitive Law taxes us for pur- | 
poses which we hold in abhorrence, in utter detesta- | 
tion. The compelling people of Ashtabula county | 
to pay the expenses of seizing and carrying slaves 
from Ohio to Virginia and North Carolina, is a} 
thousand times more revolting than to pay the same , 
amount to support a government in Germany. Bat 
this tax to carry back slaves is nothing compared to | 
that provision which shocks our sensibilities at see-' 
ing a fellow-man robbed of his liberty, ourselves 
compelled to aid in the perpetration of the crime, | 
made to rivet the iron upon his limbs, and hand him | 
over to his tormentors, and compel him to drag out | 
a miserable existence, a thousand times more hor- 
rible than death itself. 

But our fathers wou!d not submit to the Stamp | 
Aci: shall we submit to the despotism of this slave | 
act? Weare greatly embarrassed in ing this 
obnoxious law. So were they. There is a strong 
fee\ing, a deep hostility to this act. A gentleman 
from Portage county the other day, told me there 
were two thousand men ready to march, or do any 
— else to relieve the prisoners at Cleveland, and 
put down this insult to our moral sensibilities ; and 
such is the case here, und in all the counties of the 
Resrve, The popular hearts swell with indigna-' 
tion ; each individual feels and expresses it ; but this | 
feeling avails little until concentrated, united, and ' 
guiled in some well-defined channel of operation. 

Such was the case in New England in 1765. Oar, 
fathers were excited and indignant. They felt their 
“gre were outraged. The * Stamp Act’ had pass-' 

. dared Ingersol, of New Haven, ha pened at | 
that time to be in London. He songht and obtained | 
the appointment of stamp master. He landed at} 
Boston on his return, and bore himself as became al 
supercilious office-holder. Soon as he had reached | 
New Haven, a town meeting was called, as has been 
done here this evening. The resolutions re- 
questing him to resign. Norwich, New London, 
and Wethersfield did the same; he refased. LIfe 
pohly felt as Jadge Willson, Attorney General 

den, and Marshal Johnson now feel, that the gov- 
ernment ison their side, and they held the people in | 
contempt. So said Ingersol. Our fathers saw the 
necessity of union, of concentrating the public in- 
dignation, the same as we feel it now. 

To effect that object, Dagget and Thurman and 
other parties conceived and established the order eall- 
ed ‘ The Sons of Liberty,’ It was composed of ardent 
Whigs: they had no tories among them. Each 
knew those who belonged to the order. They con- 
sulted together and acted together. Comparatively | 
few were willing to unite, and thereby incur danger 
of treason under British law. Thank God, we have | 
no — fears. But a goodly number united and | 
acted, 

lugersol started from New Haven to go to Hart- 
ford at the convening of the Legislature. As he! 
drew near to Wethersfield,he met four men riding two | 
abreast, each holding a staff newly cut from the for- | 
est, peeled,and looking white. It was one of the insig- 
nia of the order, which Ingersol did not niideninnd. 
Soon after, he met sixteen others riding two abreast, | 
each with his peeled staff. They o > 














to the! 
right and left, and Ingersol on h . | Reserve, at 
shee: bs aes hesiven: pa wr toe trum. Snes and the enthusiasm of the multitude unbound- 
dress - Such 


peters, and two officers in mii . 
opened right and left, Ingersol passed on to tne cen- 
tre, when they wheeled their horses, and rode to the 
village with Ingersol in their midst. Then they 
halted, and ordered him to dismount. 
Liberty ’ also dismountin 


there resign his office. 
government,’ said Ingersol. To which the leader 
YE in language worthy a ‘Son of Liberty,’ 
‘ Here is the government!* said he. The office- 
holder was astounded. He su that a feeble 
old man who sat on the throne at Westminster with 
a bauble on his head; and a seeptre of less 
than a peeled cane in his hand, constituted 


ernment. Such, too, te 


is the view of office-hold- 
is the government ! 
cabinet, and the Supreme Court, and con- 
Poor ‘ mistaken souls!’ 





) 


GREAT MASS MEETING AT CLEVELAND. 


land. The Leader says : 


listen to the speakers was at the lowest esti 2 
tnt. * ‘The Sons of, from_ 10,000 012,000. nape tte 
; > gat aro im, | a0 almost unbroken sea of heads, : 
and the leader informed him that he must then 8 over that section of the Park ce Shee 
*I will wait the orders of! to the fences. The trees, fences 
of the Custom House were crowded with interested 


spectators, the whole formin ; 
to several Fourth of July cele & congregation equal 


ception, that here the mee 


and not a fire cracker firework effervescence. 
It was an earnest and working day—a day to be 


- marked as an epoch—a Sonat 
ersat thisday. They believe that James Buchanan ) ants with zeal and stern se Sar i aft Bescon 


think, at least, he and his|right. The calm and unflinchin , tone and word 
Congress, of Gov. Chase, the glowing fie of Judge Spaaldin , 
the sarcasm and denunciation of Carter, the 


{ sae > ‘ saa 
| BLACK MEN HAVE NO RIGHTS WHICH WHITE MEN ARE| Fugitive Slave Act, the Hon. Josuva R. Gippinos| yey Jersey in 1776, whenon his way to Congress. | 


Their principal object was to induce him so. to ar-| 


Tange matters as to have Mr. Jefferson write the 
Declaration of Independenece,—a measure which Mr. 
Adams had brought forward and advocated. They | 
thought by so doing they would secure the influence | 
of Virginia and otherSouthern States. I now think 
the proposition wrong; that Mr. Adams should have | 
pore his own course, and received the glory which | 
é thus surrendered to another. But he being one! 
of the Order, submitted to their advice, and Jeffer- 
son, feeling the import of this phrase, adopted the | 
natural rights of man to life, liberty, and property, | 
as the basis of the new government. He, however, | 
changed the word ‘ property,’ to that of ‘ the, pur- | 
suit Of happiness,’ as a better mode of expression. 
But'so much had the people become attached to | 
this maxim that they adopted it into the Constitu- | 
tion, which provides that ‘ no person shall be depriv- | 
ed of life, liberty, or property, without due process of | 
law.’ This declaration, in the words used by the | 
* Sons of Liberty’ in 1770, and incorporated into | 
the Constitution, I suggest as the proper basis of 
the Order which I now propose to revive. I hope | 
that our friends in other counties and towns may | 
unite inreviving this organization, and concentrat- 
ing the popular mind upon the importance of mair- 
taining the right of every human being to life, lib- | 
erty, and property, until slave-catchers and slave-| 
catching office-holders shall be driven from the Re- | 
serve, from the State, from the Union, Prom THE | 
Wor tp. 
Mr. Giddings then presented the Constitution. 
—— \ 
CONSTITUTION OF THE SONS OF LIBERTY. 
Whereas, the authority of Britain over her Amer- | 
ican provinees was first set at defiance by an associn- | 
tion of patriots called «The Sons of Liberty,’ who | 
by their personal efforts concentrated the influence | 
and gave direction to the popular voice, which is al- | 
ways powerful when guided by discretion and judg- | 
ment: And whereas, the party that now controls the | 
administration of the Federal Government has waged | 
a crue] war against human nature, establishing an ex- | 
ecrable commerce in the souls and bodies of men, a 
commerce so crue] that its victims often prefer death 
by their own hands rather than the degradation, the 
horrors to which it consigns them; employing the 
army and navy to butcher defenceless women and 
children on account of their love of liberty ; enacting 
a fugitive law so barbarous that the tender mother 
is driven to the terrible alternative of slaying her | 
own children rather than see them subjected to its 
cruelties; overruling the laws and trampling upon 
the rights of our State ; protecting felons imdicted in 
our courts; extending immunity to murderers who 
shed the blood of their fellow-men upon our soil; ar- 
resting, imprisoning and prosecuting our citizens for 
the exercise of virtues which constitute the true glory 
of our revolutionary ancestors : : 
_ Now, therefore, in order to reform the administra- 
tion of our government; to direct its energies to the 
protection, instead of the destruction of human 
rights ; to put an end to this piratical war, we hereby 
revive the ancient order of ‘Tne Sons or Limexty,’ | 
recognizing each other, and those who shall hereafter 
sign this Constitution, by that nsme ; declaring our 
present purpose and ulterior design to be to inculcate 
and maintain the duty of human governments to pro- 
tect human rights; that the violation of those rights } 
by individuals, by officers, or by men acting as a gov- 
ernment, constitutes CRIME. 
Appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world 
rat the et Ls, our intentions, we declare that 
10 person 8 prived of life, liberty or ty, | 
without due process of pbs te Wa cita route 
TO PREVENT IT. 


(The pregoing Constitution was then subscribed 

by nearly one hundred gentlemen, embracing the 

names of Some of the most prominent and respecta- 
citizens in the community. ] 


— 


There was a great gathering of the Freemen of the 
d,on the 24th ult. The day was 


-& meeting was never before held in Cleye- 


The number of persons present upon the Square to 


From the speaker's stand 


, Windows, and ste 








tions, with this ex- 
that called the vast 


wasa strong love of liberty, 





Brown, Mahan, Vance, and W. 
svon be forgotten by the partici, 
of the Mass Convention of May © 
had a good meeting, one that’ w, 
Those farmers of Weathersfield| as the gathering of the elang o 
They were conscious; men, and as such let us * sound jts 7 




















en, the a 
Pestulation ang , 
8, and the hat . 


heock, Root 





ade, all ¢) 


4, 1859, y ek i 
© BBY be prog s 
f ind pe nder t ps 
‘aise aby hs 


Hon. J. R. Giddings was Prsj, 


ing, assisted by thirteen Vico Peas the The, 
of strong resolutions was reported by 3 4 tig 
Esq., Chairman of the Committee oy Rent Coon, 
and adopted by a thundering yote ; x wolution 
resolutions was one providing for raisles mene lhe 
be called The fund of Liberty, {oy the & 8 tnd 
Oberlin prisoners, any surplus to he ro, Mel Of thy 
advancement of the cause of R; publicanign = W thy 
Tue Prorre are Waxing 1 P.—Meetine 
held in different parts of the Resery, Pia be} 
passed, denouncing the action of ¢} re Pe res hitiag 
and United States officers at Cley: land 6M Cony 
ner in which the odious fugitive s| 86 he Man 
ed there upon the citizens of [, ini g 18 ease, 
hope the subject will be discussed at all Rey Wy, 
meetings and gatherings in Ohio, es nel 
the ears of the miserable hounds who oe ae Ut Ing 
tools of the piratical slave power, for t} ; C Willing 
tance of a few dollars of blood money . ad 
Judge Willson, District Attorney Belden Ho (ty 
shal Matt. Johnson go to their night's one Mu. 
feelings which should pertain to chee} ‘ee 
— Spring field ( 0.) Republic, Any iM 
TaEey WILL po 17T,—Paid Government Por 
UPSgey 


may hunt down panting fugitives, and the 
the North who wish them God speed pat i 
Judges may fine and imprison such good oie tty 
they ean drag into their Federal] Courts siete 


reople 


hr 


ing can stop the underground trains The note. 

Beacon of this week says : * Re Alin 
Two fugitives from *‘ the house of bondage? 

ed through Akron last week, and made the, 

the dominion of Her Britannic Majesty on ree, b 

side of the lake. Several of OUT Citizens rit 

the penalties of the Fugitive § Re 


} 
" lave Act by wish 
them God speed. 3 hing 





ne 
MEDICAL REFORM. : 
That a great change has within a fey 
wrought in the practice of medicina J 
pretend to deny. It is well known that the a 
and learning which has been forages lavished une, 
the use of mineral poisons, as medicines, have id 
to answer the reasonable expectations of the pubit 
The old physicians have abandoned the ys te 
lancet, and have found it necessary to reduce the 
quantity of medicine given to perhaps Ome-fifth of 
their original doses; but, as diminishing the 

does not improve the guality, such a change oxy 
never answer the demands of suffering invalids 

A change was required which should daspense 
with all poisonous drugs, and substitute a syiq 
of innocent medication, which would harmon 
with nature, and remove diseases, without the rg 
of injury to the constitution. For the accompli. 
ment of this object, many talented and jearned ney 
have zealously labored, and a great reform has 
brought about. Among the champions in tis 
reform, we believe all are willing to Yield the pan 
to Dr. R. Greene, the founder of the “Bigguy 
Indian Medical Institute.” 

Dr. Greene, after studying the VATIONS systems 
of medicine, and finding that they hadnot the bay 
of nature, turned his attention to the study df 
Nature’s Laws — spent several years in travel, a 
received much useful information from those “dij. 
dren of Nature” —the “ced men of the fons” 
whose habits and system of medical practic le 
presi | investigated, and which has grealy 
assisted him in the development of a system, having 
nature for its foundation, and science for its supe. 
structure, 

About ten years ago, Dr. Greene located in Ba. 
ton, when the success of his treatment was brought 
more fully before the public, and his sphere of us 
fulriess enlarged. His Allopathic friends viewed his 
suecess with a jealous eye, and his practice ws 
animadverted upon in one or two of their medial 
journals, im) no very dignified terms, That he was 
successful im all ordinary diseases wns admitted; 
but they were slow to believe that he was able to 
cure Cancers and Scrofulous Humor, To convince 
them and the public of his success, he published 
facts in regard to cures of such cases, giving th 
names and residence of such persons who wer 
willing to have their names used, so that any ou 
could be satisfied of their truthfulness, Healsopr 
served specimens of cancers as they were removed, 
that they might be examined by the doctors, or by 
the public. Several hundreds of these cancers, some 
of enormous size, soon accumulated, having bea 
put up in glass jars, where they have since remamnel 
on exhibition at his rooms, 36 Bromfield Stree 
Boston, to which the public have free access. 

These incontrovertible evidences of sucm 
brought out the press in his favor, and aw 
around him a large number of friends who wt 
interested in the common cause of humatlly 
The business at the office so increased that it beast 
necessary to relieve Dr. Greene from the details of 
his practice, in order to make his services avalible 
to a larger portion of those applying for trestmat 
For this purpose, and by the advice and coopersim 
of influential citizens, an organization wes 
under the name of the ‘ Boston Indian Medial 
Institute.” Not that the practice was crud: lit 
that of the Indian, but based upon the Indian sy* 
tem, or natural principles, harmonizing with mt 
ral laws, and avoiding the use of poisonous drags 
Under this organization the Institution has bem 
the most popular Medical Asylum in the oath 
where patients aré daily received and pare 
treated for all the various ills of the humen famty. 
But few people have an adequate ides oper 
of business done at this Institution, or He num 
of cures effected, although nearly all are — 
with the fact of frequent remarkable pose 
being performed with the most favorable “The 
Such results are not without their lessen. f such 
speak hope to many sufferers, and the basis @ 0", 
hope is a firm one, for it rests upon experiePeh” 
upon facts. 

' Ockaumytion has been treated with 8 success 
expected by the patients and their friends: - - 
results in numerous cases of Scrofula, a sa 
plaint, Dyspepsia, Heart Disease, Dropsy, fe ; 
Complaints, Disease of the Stomach, eg 

« Kidneys, Rheumatism, and various other xe) 
give confidence to those conversant with t a 
that cures are effected at oe — 
have baffled medical skill elsewhere. . 

Facts like these cannot be resisted, and thie 
tice must necessarily take precedence 2 the 
of the people. a 

rst + editors, and other profes 
gentlemen, have visited this Institution, ne an 
fied their entire approbation of the syste™ al 
tice, and expressed a desire that the facts co to 
with this treatment should be made know? 

rid. 

The Institution, whose Card is here me 
now placed upon a firm basis, and ¥ - eeias 
the city of Boston, and one to which n ‘noth 
can point with pride, in view of the poe? sat 
of relief it has afforded to sufferers throus 

ston oe with whieh the # 
country, and the confidence with ice 
may look upon the results of its pr 
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